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ABSTRACT 

This study is a secondary analysis of data from 
recent surveys of faculty and students in 89 American colleges and 
universities^ It explores undergraduate socialization in academic 
departments, focusing on the impacts of student and faculty norms 
concerning the desirability of liberal vs, vocational education as 
outcomes of college, and primary social interaction among faculty and 
students, Covariance analysis is used to investigate five values 
similar to those in the Cornell Values Study, The findings indicate 
that departmental faculty contact is more consistently influential 
than peer ties, having similar, positive effects for both sexes on 
three of the five values- helping others, creativity, career 
eminence. This suggests lower salience of peer influences in 
departments relative to other college settings. Educational norms, 
while not as important as primary interaction^ are more influential 
for men than women. When the joint effects of norms and social 
relationships are examined, faculty contact continues to be the most 
influential variable, regardless of norms. Only for women's 
creativity orientations is the strong influence of faculty contact 
reduced by peer tieSf regardless of those peers • norms. Findings are 
interpreted with respect to differential styles by sex of 
organizational behavior and their implications for undergraduate 
socialization , (Author) 
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Abstract 



This study is a secondary analysis of data from recent surveys of 
faculty and students in 89 American colleges and universities. It ex- 
plores undergraduate socialization in academic departments, focusing on 
the inqyacts of student and faculty norms concerning the desirability of 
liberal vs» vocational education as outcomes of college, and primary 
social interaction among faculty and students, Covariance analysis is 
used to investigate five values similar to those in the Cornell Values 
Study. 

The findings indicate that departmental faculty contact is more con- 
sistently influential than peer ties, having similar, positive effects 
for both sexes on three of the five values - helping others, creativity, 
career eminence. This suggests lower salience of peer influences in 
departments relative to other college settings. Educational norms, 
while not as inqportant as primary interaction, are more influential for 
men than for women. When the joint effects of norms and social rela- 
tionships are examined, faculty contact continues to be the most influ- 
ential variable, regardless of norms. Only for women's creativity 
orientations is the strong influence of faculty contact reduced by peer 
ties, regardless of those peers' norms. Findings are interpreted with 
respect to differential styles by sex of organizational behavior and 
their implications for undergraduate eocifllization. 
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Preface 



The aim of this study is to develop and test a framework for pre-r 
dieting which normative characteristics of college departments and 
mechanisms of student and faculty influence are most likely to bring 
about changes in undergraduates* values. I focus on change as an out- 
coma of the academic department, a unit organized for instruction and 
research} and on the interpersonal processes through which change occurs 
in individuals (i.e., their socialization), I ,«irgue that students are 
most likely to change if their departments are characterized by high 
rates of interaction among faculty and students, especially interaction 
that is personal and not confined to coursc-relatad matters, PVirther- 
more, departmental socialization is greatest when there is high agree- 
ment among both students and faculty on norms. 

The study Is intended to contribute to research focusing on college 
imtpact or, more generally, socialization in organizations. On one level, 
I am dealing with situational constraints on the choices made by partici- 
pants in an organizational environment. On anotbir level, I am explor- 
ing a set of socialization processes, concentrating largely on Che 
structure of interpersonal relations among an organization's members. I 
focus on the normative influences exerted by faculty and students, at- 
tempting to delineate the structure of organizational socialization and 
to determine en5>irically the nature of the relationships between inter- 
personal interaction and the transmission of normative influences. The 
general working hypothesis for the study is that high rates of primary 
interaction are likely to be accompanied by changes in people's orienta- 
tions if the dispositions of the individual and the normative pressures 
of faculty and peers to which he is exposed are not at odds, 

^ile there has been continuing scholarly interest in undergraduate 
socialization, findings remain equivocal. I attempt to provide addi- 
tional insights into a closely specified net of socialization processes, 
thereby contributing something to the elaboration and extension of ex- 
isting theory. 

In addition to its importance for the continuing development of 
more refined sociological theory, I chose to focus on the socializing 
effects of primary social relationships because of their central place 
In many current efforts to "humanize" learning environments. Findings 
from the present research may help to inform the development of educa- 
tional policy in this are/i of higher education. 
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Chapter One: A Framework for Studying Undergraduate Socialization 



The aim of this study is to develop and test propositions about re- 
lationships among normative characteristics of colleges and college sub- 
units, mechanisms of interpersonal influence, and change or stability in 
undergraduates* values. For this study, I consider a value to be a 
predisposition toward or preference for some personal end or life goal. 
This conception is similar to the one used in the Cornell Values Study 
which defined a value as '*that which is considered desirable, satisfy- 
ing, good or worthy in short, the thing vAiich is valued."^ The re- 
search focusses on the academic department, a unit organized for In- 
struction and research, and on the interpersonal processes through which 
change occurs in individuals (i.e., their socialization). 

Two general questions deal with the socialir^ing effects of an indi- 
vidual's participation in an organizational environment. One pertains 
to social interaction: What are the interpersonal processes through 
which individuals' values are influenced? The other pertains to organi- 
zational structure: What are the various characteristics of socializing 
organizations that exert similar or dissimilar influences on members' 
values? Wheeler gives the following reasons for considering both the 
individual and the organization in studying socialization: 

Just as individuals may become differently socialized 
because of differences in past experience, motivations, 
and capacities, so may they become differently socialized 
because of differences in the structure of the social settings 
in which they interact . . . 

The guiding assumption is singly that in many situations 
individxials remain highly adaptable and flexible, prepared 
to fit their behavior into the demands of the current social 
context. 

The result is that we must not look only at under* 
lying motives, that is, at how people have internalized 
deeply rooted features of the social order. Much can also 
be learned about the processes of socialization by taking 
a close look at the structures and situations within which 
it occurs. 2 

The present research is concerned with intrapersonal mechanisms of 
socialization, only insofar as: 1) amount of involvement in an organi- 
zational setting Is an indirect indicator of an individual's motivation 
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to participate in that organization's activities, and 2) students' 
values at entrance to college are indicative of "underlying motives." 
Of central concern are the socializing inqpacts of interpersonal ties 
students have with individuals and groups, both at college and else- 
where. In this context, the relationship between individual and organi- 
zational variables in the study of socialization can be explained as 
follows: Just as students differ in their patterns of interaction, 
colleges differ in their structuring, intentionally or not, of normative 
contexts and opportunities for interaction among members. 

Three general outcomes of socialization described by Brim are the 
"knowledge, skills, and dispositions that make [people] more or less 
able members of their society. "3 While each of these general outcomes 
can be influenced by college attendance, I am concerned primarily with 
the dispositional aspect, that is, change or stability of values • 

Since an inportant outcome of the socialization process is the de- 
velopment of dispositions necessary for effective performance in adult 
roles, I have selected the occupational role as the general referent for 
this study. Moore describes the significance of occupations as follows: 

In modernized societies, occupation represents a 
central place in life organization for a vast majority 
of adult males and a subistantial minority of adult 
females. In tenq>oral tetms, occupation is challenged 
only by the family as the major determinant and locus 
of behavior; were we to limit our comparison to the 
waking hours, occupation yould appear to be a clear 
winner. And to the degree that formal education can 
be viewed as occupational preparation, we need not 
even exeiqpt children and youths from the salience of 
occupational matters.^ 

Technological advancement in the United States has been accompanied 
by a great expansion of higher education and by a level of popular edu- 
cational attainment unequalled anywhere else in the world. ^ The growth 
of service occupations and the increasing movement toward greater pro- 
fessionalization by such occupations have given impetus to the establish- 
ment of occupation-specific training programs in colleges and univer- 
sities. Furthermore, as larger numbers of people attain bachelor's 
degrees, that degree has come to be required increasingly as a pre- 
requisite for employment in many occupations. Among male adults 
eighteen years of age or older in 1959, college graduates were more than 
twice as likely to be employed in white collar occupations than were 
high school graduates.^ In fact, based on a longitudinal survey of 
1,332 men born in 1934 who enrolled as freshmen at the University of 
Illinois (Urbana) in 1952, Eckland asserts the following: 

Etiqployment in a nonmanual occupation is almost 
guaranteed by the attainment of a college diploma, 
quite independently of either academic ability or class 
background, thus assuring the upward mobility of gradu- 
ates from manual origins and the stability of graduates 
from nonmanual origins.-' 
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In addition to providing the educational credentials necessary for 
access to upper white collar, professional, and managerial occupations , 
the traditional liberal arts education has also provided experiences and 
resources for the student to develop more generalized orientations to- 
ward work and leisure activities. In fact, Beardslee and 0*Dowd assert 
that "students perceive occupations largely in terms of their implica- 
tions for a style of life and a place in the community status 
system . . ."^ To maintain continuity with previous research, particu- 
larly the Cornell Values Study, this study examines students' orienta- 
tions toward intrinsic rewards (using special abilities, aptitudes, 
being creative); extrinsic rewards (financial success, prestige, se- 
curity) j and interpersonal relationships (helping others, working with 
people rather than things).^ 

Attention will be paid to similarities and differences in the ori- 
entations of male and female students. Men may be more likely than 
women to develop life-time career orientations in college, especially 
since women can attain through marriage the same sorts of financial 
security or community status attained by men through occupational par- 
ticipation. Tinto and Cullen explain this phenomenon as follows: 

It is fairly clear that despite some recent changes in 
women's behavior, men more than women face the necessity 
of establishing a position in the occupational structure. 
For women, the decision to pursue a career is, relatively 
speaking, less often dictated by social and/or economic 
necessity. As a result j it is probable that women are 
both freer to deal with college as an intrinsically re- 
warding experience and face less pressure to complete 
college, 10 

Traditionally, many women have sought training in college for readily 
available short-term en?)loyment in office work of a clerical sort, edit- 
ing, or teaching in anticipation of working only until their spouses 
have completed any post-bachelors training and/or are holding relatively 
secure jobs.^ It has been suggested that restricted access for women 
to most fields other than teaching, nursing, and social work ia crucial 
in determining their occupational participation. 12 Increasingly, women 
in college are preparing for continuous careers following graduatio»n, 
interrupted only for brief periods (if at all) for child-rearing or 
other family responsibilities. Nonetheless, I suspect that value ori- 
entations of women will still tend to lean more toward interpersonal 
relationships and intrinsic rewards and less toward extrinsic rewards 
than those of men, mainly because of the slow movement toward increas- 
ing access for women to business and professional positions. 

Several levels of analysis will be considered in examining the 
socializing effects of settings and persons: the individual; the ref- 
erence group, particularly college peers and faculty; and the normative 
climate of the academic department. In the following discussion of 
these levels, I use the term "college" to mean the institution as a 
whole rather than a sub-unit such as a College of Arts and Sciences or a 
College of Education. 
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On the Individual level, I focus on primary social relationships, 
that is, relationships "characterized by intiinate face-to-face associa- 
tion and cooperation."^^ I take, as my conceptual starting point, 
Shibutani's assertion that "socialization is a product of a gradual ac- 
cumulation of experiences with certain people, particularly those with 
whom we stand in primary relations . . ."1^ Consequently, an important 
deteirmlnant of the socialization potential of social relationships is 
the intensity of feelings and other affective attachments between the 
persons involved, namely their sentiments. 

Another critical aspect of interaction is its frequency. The more 
frequently an individual interacts with specific others the more he is 
exposed to their attitudes, values, and opinions. Furthermore, as 
Romans argues, there is often a direct relationship between frequency of 
interaction with another person and liking that person: 

... if Other does Person a service. Person is apt both 
to like him and to interact with him often. That is. 
Person's liking for Other varies directly as the frequency 
of his interaction with him. 1^ 

Homans does not, however, assert this proposition without qualifi- 
cation. Sentiments may be so negative that frequency of interaction 
does not lead the participants to like each other. 

When the costs of avoiding Interactions are great 
enough, a man will go on interacting with another even 
though he finds the other's activity punishing; and far 
from liking the other more, he will like him less. 

The foregoing notions of frequency and sentimental intensity of 
interaction, are the basic components of the general proposition on 
which the present research is built; namely, that interaction involving 
frequent, primary relationships (e.g. activities with friends) is more 
likely to have socializing impacts than interaction involving infrequent, 
impersonal relationships (e.g. request for directions at a service 
station). 

At the reference group level, close attention must be given to the 
sources of interpersonal influence encountered by students in college so 
that some predictions can be made concerning the type of socialization 
outcomes likely to occur. The task is to identify a student's reference 
groups and the sorts of normative pressures these groups exert on their 
individual members. I use "reference group" in the inclusive sense de- 
fined by Kemper: 

In general, a reference group is a group, collectivity, 
or person which the actor takes into account in some manner 
in the course of selecting a behavior from among a set of 
alternatives, or in making a judgment about a problematic 
issue. A reference group helps to orient the actor in a 
certain course, whether of action or of attitude 
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Sentiments or expectations held by members of reference groups that In 
fXuence members' behavior constitute normative pressures* I rely on 
Homans' conception of norm: 



A norm is an idea in the minds of members of a 
group . . . that can be put in the form of a state- 
ment specifying v/aat the members or other men should 
do» ought to do. are expected to do, under given 
circumstances. ^ 

Two likely sources of normative pressures on college students are 
peers and faculty. The following are several potential socializing 
functions that can be served by peer groups described by Feldroan and 
Newcomb: 

1) Under certain conditions • . • the peer group 
can support and facilitate the academic-intellectual 
goals of the college* 

2) The peer group offers general emotional support 
to the students; it fulfills needs not met by the 
curriculum, the classroom^ or the faculty. 

3) The college peer group can provide for the 
student an occasion for and practice in getting along 
with people whose background , interests , and orients-* 
tions are different from his own. 

4) Through value reinforcement, the peer group can 
provide support for not changing . . • Yet, it can also 
challenge old values, provide intellectual stimulation 
and act as a sounding board for new points of view, pre- 
sent new information and new experiences to the student, 
help to clarify new self-definitions, suggest new career 
possibilities, and provide emotional support for students 
who are changing. 

5) The peer group can offer an alternative source 
of gratification and of positive self-image, along with 
rewarding a variety of non-academic interests, for 
students who are disappointed or not conpletely success- 
ful academically. 2^ 

An important point emphasized by the fourth function listed is that re- 
inforcement of existing values can be considered an outcome of under- 
graduate socialization just as change in values is an outcome. 

Sometimes, an effort should be made to differentiate membership 
groups from reference groups. Simply living in a dormitory, for in- 
stance, does not necessarily indicate that students from the same dormi- 
tory will constitute most of an individual's reference group(s). In a 
classic study of college women, Siegel and Siegel manipulated choice of 
residence location by deliberately assigning subjects to non-preferrea 
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locations. The authors discovered that attitude change was greatctst 
when subjects . . came to take the Imposed, Initially non-preferred 
tnembershlp group as their reference group." This sort of research can 
be done when It Is possible to Identify the Individuals constituting 
various groups. For exa£q>le, Wallace was able to use ^ioclometrlc tech- 
niques for Identifying the Interpersonal Environments of students at a 
small mldwestern college, Large saxqple survey research, however. Is 
not always amenable to such techniques, especially since confidentiality 
of respondents Is often of great concern. It may then be necessary to 
settle for more general measures of membership group attachments based 
on friendship or Interaction not tied to specific Individuals. 

The spatial location of reference groups can also affect their po- 
tential for socialization. Bldwell and Vreeland describe the Importance 
for socialization of student Involvement with college-related people and 
activities as follows: 

A major dimension along which the student-college 
relation may vary is the scope of the student's in- 
volvement with the college: from broad (e.g., the 
residential college) to narrow (e.g., the commuter 
college). The client-member status of the student 
permits the college staff to intervene in such areas 
of his personal life as beliefs and commitments. 
This intervention may be direct (e.g., Icatructlon » 
of counseling) or indirect (e.g., manipulation of 
living groups or of the time sequence of events). 
The broader the scope of the student's involvement 
with the college, the more accessible he is to 
intervention and the more diverse the mechanisms 
that can be employed (especially mechanisms of in- 
direct manipulation). In this way the college's 
power Is enhanced and its effects upon student values 
and attitudes should be more extensive. 

Consequently, limited student involvement with on-canpus reference 
groups is likely to reduce the ia?)act of normative pressures exerted by 
a college. 

Faculty reference groups can also serve Important socializing 
functions, as Feldman and Newcomb indicate: 

1) A faculty member can expose a student to new 
knowledge and ways of doing things. 

2) He can OK>tivate students to engage in intel- 
lectual activities, or reinforce existing motivation. 

3) He can be a critic, defining standards of 
aspirations and academic achievement. He may evaluate 
students' performance, either formally or Informally. 



4} the Instructor mey be a catalyst to the student's 
reorienting his value system rather conq>letely, or he may 
reinforce the student's existing values and attitudes. 

5) He can be a model for students. 

Interaction with faculty can have notable impacts on students. In 
a preliminary report on research on faculty influence, Wood and Wilson 
mentioned the following educational consequences for students of fre-* 
quent interaction with faculty: 

1) Increased commitment to intellectual concerns. 

2) Greater satisfaction with virtually all aspects 
of their college experience* 

3) Greater sense of who they were and where they 
were going, both personally and vocationally." 

Again, there is the problem of identifying which faculty members 
are most Influential for students. In this study the strategy is to 
select a particular segment of the organizational environment where 
faculty influence is likely to be concentrated, the academic department. 
In a study of Michigan State University students, Lehmann and Dressel 
found that seniors rated major field courses and instructors (along with 
close friends) as having the most significant influences on their atti- 
tudes and values during college. ^6 Practically all post-freshman stu- 
dents have some affiliation with an academic department since it tends 
to be the unit through which degree requirements are formulated and 
certification of their successful coaopletion is made. A student usual- 
ly takes more courses in his major field thnn in any other and so is 
likely to Interact more frequently with faculty in his own department 
than with faculty in other areas. Vreeland and Bidwell describe the 
department as follows^ 

The department ... is the principal workplace of 
the college, has relatively well«>defined goals and ex- 
pectations for students, and conanands powerful normative 
and utilitarian sanctions. 

In addition to concentrating faculty influence, the department serves as 
a focus for peer influence. an upperclassman, a student generally 
takes advanced courses in his major field populated largely by fellow 
majors. In this way, the probability of interacting with departmental 
peers increases as the student gets closer to a degree. 

Furthermore, the academic department often provides an inpetus for 
defining occupational concerns and for the development of preliminary 
occupational commitments. Even if the student* s ultimate career is un- 
related to his academic major, general pressures of at least two sorts 
operate during college. First, choices have to be made concerning 
activities after completion of college. Usual choices for men are 



Immediate full«»time employment or continuation of studies at the gradu- 
ate level that will result ultimately in employment. In addition to the 
options mentioned for men, women may choose to assume full-time responsi 
bility for child care and the management of a household. 

A second pressure results from the att-^mpts of an individual to de- 
termine and then attain desirable goals. Merton calls this process 
"anticipatory socialization:*' 

. • . the acquisition of values and orientations 
found in statuses and groups in which one is not yet 
engaged but which one is likely to enter ... It 
serves to prepare the individual for future statuses 
In his status-sequence. An explicit, deliberate, and 
often formal part of this process is of course what 
is n^ant by education and training. But much of such 
preparation is implicit, unwitting , and informal . . .^0 

In occupational terms, a student seeks to determine both his own level 
of qualification for various occupations and the reactions of signifi- 
cant others to his choices. My concern is not with occupational choice, 
but rather with more general value orientations. The academic depart- 
ment serves as a context for anticipatory occupational socialization 
involving the concommitant influences of students' values and occupa- 
tional aspirations: 

The occupational status still to be occupied 
influences the current attitudes, values, and behavior 
of the individual. Thus, in addition to people choosing 
an occupation in order to satisfy a value, they may 
choose a value because they consider it appropriate for 
the occuoational status they expect to fill in the 
future. 31 

The main thrust of the present research is to examine the socializ- 
ing effects, expressed as either change or reinforcement of values, of 
normative pressures transmitted by departmental members through primary 
social relationships. This approach parallels the work of Vreeland and 
Bidwell who posit three conditions that contribute to departmental 
socialization: faculty interest in undergraduate teaching; student/ 
faculty interaction measured on two dimensions, intimacy and frequency; 
and faculty and student norms that are "consistent and reinforcing. "^2 

One way to determine faculty and student norms is to examine the 
goals of each for attaining such outcomes of a college education as voca 
tional training, individual psychological development and maturation, 
intellectual enlightenment, or general education^ Vreeland and Bidwell 
suggest that the departmental faculty's collective conception of goals 
for undergraduate education conditions the faculty's affective responses 
to students. According to them, the faculty's conception of the in- 
structional task, more than specific subject-matter content, determines 
the social organization of departmental student-faculty Interaction. 
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The authors systematize the structure of departmental faculty Influence 
by dividing faculty goals for undergraduate education into two categories : 
technical and moral. Technical goals concern occupational preparation 
and the intellectual structure of an academic discipline, Moral goals 
concern the ethical practice of an occupation and the broadening or 
humanizing effects of education. According to this formulation, the ex- 
pressed goals of faculty for undergraduate education determine faculty 
behavior and expectations which, in turn, determine the socializing 
effects of the department. The authors argue as follows: 

• • . Uhen technical goals predominate, any change 
in student values and attitudes is likely to be an 
unantlcipatved consequence of technical Instruction. 
Under this condition, observed changes in student sentl* 
ments should be heterogeneous » Nhen moral goals pre* 
dominate in a department. Instructional activities are 
expected to ixap^xt preferred values and attitudes, so 
that observed changes in student sentiments should con- 
verge on these preferences. 

Departments may differ in the extent of faculty 
consensus about the content of department goals for 
undergraduate education. Given the widely accepted 
norm of faculty autonomy, faculty members are likely to 
pursue their own aims, rather than department goals with 
which they disagree. Widespread faculty disagreement 
(mixed goal departments) should generate cross-pressures 
on students and thus diminish the department's socializ- 
ing power. •'^ 

Careful attention is paid in the present research design to two 
dimensions of departmental inpact mentioned by Vreeland and Bidwell, 
direction and intensity of influence. Concerning the direction of im- 
pact, Vreeland and Bidwell suggest that not only do different patterns 
of change occur as a function of faculty conceptions of the instruction- 
al process, but also that some values are more likely than others to be 
influenced by either technical or moral goals. Student values concerned 
with extrinsic rewards of occupational participation (income, status, 
recognition from colleagues) would be more likely to be influenced 
positively by technical rather than moral goals. Values concerned with 
individual creativity or interpersonal relationships, on the other hand, 
would be more amenable to positive influence by moral rather than tech- 
nical goals. 

Intensity of influence can refer both to the overall importance 
among faculty of a particular goal and to the consistency of faculty 
sentiments, i.e., the extent of agreement among faculty on the goals for 
undergraduate instruction. Consequently, in assessing potential depart- 
mental impact, both '-he general importance of a particular instructional 
goal and the level of consennus among faculty on the goal's iiq>ortance 
should be assessed* Vreeland and Bidwell classified academic depart- 
ments at Harvaii according to the degree of consensus among faculty on 



moral and technical goals. Departinents having high faculty consensus on 
technical goals included physics, chemistry, Gennanic and Slavic lan- 
guages, engineering, music, mathematics, astrononry, psychology, and phil- 
sosphy. Departments having high faculty consensus on moral goals in- 
cluded architectural science, classics, government, economics, history 
and fine arts. Departments having low consensus because various faculty 
members held (different goals included romance languages, biology, anthro- 
pology, English, geology, and social relations. 

Vreeland and Bidwell also argue that departmental effects are 
greatest when faculty and student norms are not in conflict. Tabic 1 
shows the emphasis placed on some outcomes of a college education (norma- 
tive pressures) by faculty and students in four general academic areas 
at a '^Northeastern American State University. while the relative 
ordering of faculty and student enqphasis is similar for each area, the 
absolute importance of student and faculty enqphasis differs markedly. 
The rank-order correlations (Spearman* s rho) between faculty and student 
rankings of the goals were .74 for humanities, .91 for science, and .94 
for both social science and engineering.^^ Similar findings for stu- 
dents and faculty at Syracuse (rho « .79) have been reported by Feldman 
and Newcomb,^^ However, since neither study was longitudinal, it was 
not possible to tell whether or not students had changed their values as 
a result of faculty influence. One task of the present research is to 
investigate the impact of faculty influence on change in students' 
values. 

A different approach to the analysis of the normative pressures ex- 
erted in various academic departments is the Environmental Assessment 
Technique (EAT) developed by Astin and Holland. Taking research on 
the psychology of vocational choice as his basepoint, Holland developed 
a scheme classifying occupations in terms of six personality types: 
Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and 
Artistic: 

For each of these types there is a narrative summary 
of personality characteristics called the 'Wdal personal 
orientation." By identifying the type to which any vocation 
belongs, we can use a person *s vocational choice as a min- 
iature personality "test'* . . . Using this theory as a 
beginning, we have assumed that a given social environment 
can, to some degree, be described in terms of the occupations 
(personalities) of its members.^' 

Using these six modal types, Holland classified the normative pressures 
of major field environments according to the vocational preferences and 
personality orientations of the people in them.^^ Some majors assigned 
to each of the types include the following: Realistic - agriculture, 
industrial arts, engineering, and forestry; Intellectual-mathematics, 
philosophy, physical sciences, and anthropology; Social-education, nurs- 
ing, psychology, American civilization, sociology, and social work; Con- 
ventional - accounting, economics, finance, and business education; 
Enterprising - history, international relations, political science. 
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industrial relatlonsi business administration and management; and Art- 
tlstlc - art and music education, fine and applied arts, English and 
journalism, and foreign languages and literature* 

Table 2 shows some correlations of Environmental Assessment Tech- 
nique (EAT) variables with ratings of the environments by students at 
seventy-six colleges. This table suggests some base lines from which to 
predict general relationships among groups of academic majors, student 
orientations toward a college education as Intellectual activity vs. oc- 
cupational training and levels of student/ faculty interaction. There 
are two distinct pairs of major groupings that show significant correla- 
tions in opposite directions on four of the five student ratings. Stu- 
dents in Realistic and Conventional majors reported low student/ faculty 
Interaction, low eagerness to discuss issues, decreased interest during 
college in creative arts, and high orientations toward getting a degree 
rather than learning. This indicates a very instrumental orientation 
among students in these majors, probably directed toward rather specific 
occupations. Certainly, p- ;^ineering, a Realistic major, and accounting, 
a Conventional major, provide such training. 

On the other hand, students in Enterprising and Artistic majors re- 
ported completely opposite relationships on three of the four variables 
described in the foregoing. They indicated high student/ faculty inter- 
action, low orientations tot/ard getting a degree rather than learning, 
and increased interest in creative arts. In addition, these students 
reported decreased interest during college in science. It seems some- 
what strange to find students in Enterprising majors such as history, 
political science and business administration responding in patterns 
similar to students in Artistic majors such as English, journalism, and 
fine arts. Perhaps the items included in Table 2 are too general f^r a 
clear separation of student orientations by academic major. One item 
that does differentiate between these two major groups is eagerness to 
discuss issues. Students in Enterprising majors appear to be much more 
oriented toward argumentation and related skills that might lead ulti- 
mately to careers in areas like administration or law than are Artistic 
majors. For Artistic majors, on the other hand, creative capacities in 
writing or artistic endeavors are more in?)ortant than skills in discus- 
sion. 

There were too few significant correlations for Social and Intel- 
lectual majors for precise comparisons with the other four major groups. 
This is probably indicative of tha diversity of student interests and 
outcomes represented among the departments in these two groups. 

In the foregoing discussion, particular departments were not always 
placed in the same groups, but some general patterns appear that are 
useful in developing expectations for the present research. Humanities 
departments tend to be populated by faculty and students who are con- 
cerned with intellectual activities, creative endeavors, and tl^e develop.*-, 
ment of values and ethical standards. Occupational value orientations 
among humanities students tend to cluster in the area of instrlnsic re- 
wards rather than extrinsic rewards, with a moderate "people" orientation. 
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Science and mathematics departments, xAlle also high on members* In- 
tellectual orientations, are likely to be high on career orientation and 
occupational training as veil* These areas will probably be relatively 
high on students* orientations tovard both intrinsic and extrinsic re- 
wards, with relatively low ''people** orientations* Coiq)ared with other 
science departments, engineering departments are likely to have students 
somewhat lower on instrinsic reward orientation, somewhat higher on ex- 
trinsic reward orientation, and about the same on "people" orientation^ 
Majors in the social sciences, particularly economica and political 
science, appear to have the highest extrinsic reward and people orien- 
tations, and the lowest intrinsic reward orientations. Faculty tend to 
be less favorably oriented to the pursuit of extrinsic rewards than stu- 
dents, especially in the humanities arid social sciences where little 
direct occupational training is provided and large numbers of graduates 
enter occupations unrelated to their majors. 

A suinnary of general career orientations for students planning on 
careers in various fields is represented in the following findings by 
Davis : 

1) For "people-oriented" students, the fields of 
education and medicine were most desirable; humanities, 
biological sciences, engineering, and physical sciences 
were least desirable* 

2) Among "money-oriented" or extrinsic reward ori- 
ented students, the fields of law, business, engineering, 
and physical sciences were most desirable; biological 
sciences, social sciences, humanities, and education were 
least desirable. 

3) Among students wanting to be "creative and original," 
an intrinsic reward orientation, the fields of humanities, 
physical sciences, engineering and social sciences were mo9t 
desirable; law, medicine, and business were least desirable. 

One aspect of the present research will be to look at profiles of 
student values in several selected departments to determine whether more 
recent data support previous findings. 

In addition to the six EAT major groups. Table 2 contains two char- 
acteristics of the college as a whole, size and intelligence level of 
the student body. These two characteristics show strong relationships 
with environmental ratings and perceived effects of college, but in op- 
posite directions. Intelligence level of the student body was related 
to the five variables in the same direction as Enterprising and Artistic 
niajor, while size of student body showed relationships similar to Con- 
ventional and Realistic majors. Quite possibly, these latter majors are 
more likely to be found in large, less-selective, multi-purpose public 
institutions than in more selective private institutions. While the 
data in the table are insufficient for verifying this speculation, simi- 
lar findings concerning the effects of college quality and size on 
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students* endorsement of Intellectual values are reported by Davis. 
He found that students attending private colleges at all quality levels 
were more likely to endorse intellectualism than their public college 
counterparts. Quality of the institution, particularly if quality is an 
indicator of the intelligence level of the student body, might also be 
expected to have some independent influence on students* value orienta- 
tions. Specifically, students attending high quality colleges might 
legitimately be expected to be oriented more toward intellectual pursuits 
than others at low quality colleges. 

The basic problem with the foregoing speculations is that global 
characteristics of institutions are rather imprecise and analytically 
vague as measures of the more dynamic aspects of social relationships in 
organizationa. I prefer to examine the dynamic aspects of participation 
in analytically defined sectors of an organizational context, in this 
case, the academic department. Given an accurately defined context, I 
expect that departments with similar configurations of student/ faculty 
social relationships and normative influences will have similar socializ- 
ing effects on undergraduates, quite independent of the global character- 
istics of the department or of the college. 

My primary aim is to investigate the socializing Impacts on individn 
uai students of the covariation of departmental factilty and student norms 
transmitted in patterns of influence via primary social relationships. 
Figure 1 contains a diagram of the model derived for the present re- 
search. The model represents a set of processes whereby an undergradu- 
ate: 

1) Enters college as a freshman with certain occu- 
pational values; 

2) Is exposed to various socializing influences 
while attending college, particularly normative pressures 
exerted via primary interaction with faculty and peers 

in the major department; and 

3) By senior year, either changes or maintains those 
values that he held at entrance to college. 

The crucial set of independent variables are those that either de- 
fine or ere defined with respect to the academic department. In Figure 
1, "college context** calls attention to two different levels of analysis 
in determining departmental effects. Departmental norms are aggregate 
characteristics, the collective orientations of all members of each con- 
stituent group (faculty aad students). The socialization mechanisms 
transmitting normative influences are the students* individual social 
relationships with departmental faculty end peers. Since the individual 
student is the unit of analysis, this model treats the normative struc- 
ture of an individual student's major department as an attribute of the 
student. Hence, findings can be interpreted as dcpcrLmental effects on 
individual students' values. 
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In Figure 1, a dotted line appears around "normative pressure" be- 
cause It is a set of unmeasured variables which can be Inferred from 
various patterns of covariation among variables constituting the college 
context. That ls» predictions concerning the direction and intensity of 
normative pressures to which a student is exposed can be made if the 
normative orientations of faculty and students in the major department 
and the Interpersonal linkages of tha student with faculty and peers are 
known. 

If each of the four variables constituting departmental -normative 
pressure is divided simply into two «^«tegories, "high" and "low", there 
are sixteen possible combinations of them* Rather than try to generate 
expectations for the effects of each normative pressure configuration, I 
shall summarize two of the more inportant concerns. First, norms and 
social relationships can have Independent effects on students* values. 
For Instance, values concerned with the extrinsic rewards of occupation- 
al participation are more likely to be Influenced positively by faculty 
technical (vocational training) than moral (liberal education) norms. 
Values concerned with individual creativity or interpersonal relation- 
ships are more likely to be influenced positively by faculty moral norms 
than technical normc. Due to the general dimensions of the faculty role, 
close social relationships should especially tend to affect students' 
academic-intellectual orientations. Peers may also influence academic 
orientations, but across a broad spectrum of colleges and departments, 
they should be more likely to have Impacts on students* interpersonal 
and non-intellective occupational orientations. This study is re- 
stricted to a closely specified set of social relationships and norma- 
tive contexts and, consequently, does not purport to be exhauistlve. In 
examining the Independent effects of social relationships, there may be 
unmeasured variables intervening between social interaction and sociali- 
zation outcomes. Since my purpose is to analyze a particular context, 
the academic department, I rely heavily on theoretical specification to 
avoid the problems of including spurious variables or excluding vari- 
ables from the analysis. Second, norms and social relationships can 
have joint effects on students" values. It Is to be expected that nor- 
mative influences of departmental faculty and students will be stronger 
when students' social relationships with the norm-sending groups are 
frequent and personal rather than Impersonal and Infrequent. 

Departmental effects on value change are likely to be stronger when 
faculty and student nonnative orientations are similar than vrtien they 
conflict. If departmental faculty and student norms are at odds, it is 
difficult to predict whether faculty or peer norms will exert greater 
socializing Influences unless the Interpersonal linkages of students 
with faculty and peers are known. Certainly, it is reasonable to expect 
that a groxip with which the student has closer social relationships 
would be more likely to exert socializing Influences than a group with 
which the student has minimal contact. 

The foregoing discussion touches on only a few of the possible pat- 
terns of covariation of norms and social relationships, though they are 
the patterns that seem most likely to appear and are easiest to interpret. 
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The data analysis presented in Chapter Four deals with the individual 
and Joint effects of these crucial variables and provides further 
elaboration of these expectations with respect to particular value 
orientations. 
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Chapter Two: Research Design 



This study is a secondary analysis of data from recent national 
surveys of faculty and students in American colleges and universities 
These surveys were conducted in conjunction with the National Survey 
of Higher Education sponsored by the Carnegie Commission oii Higher 
Education in collaboration with the American Council on Education. 
The faculty survey took place in the spring of 1969; the survey 
of undergraduates in September, 1966, and again during the Christmas 
vacation of 1969. 

The faculty (survey was) done in cooperation 
with the Office of Research of the American Council 
on Education; the survey of undergraduates was done 
collaboratively with them. Since 1966 ACE has been 
conducting surveys of new students in a national 
sample of over 300 institutions of higher education, 
representative of all types of American colleges and 
universities, two and four year, public and private • . . 

The ACE sample institutions were selected by a 
stratified probability method* This sample was used 
with some modification, for the . . . surveys. All . . . 
surveys used mail questionnaire forms. ^ 

The following is a general description of the undergraduate survey: 

The undergraduate survey utilizes a sample of 
those students who responded to the American Council 
cn Education ongoing research of first time students 
during the fall terms of 1966-1969 inclusive. This 
sample design provided the benefit of panel data for 
all respondents and easy access to student names and 
addresses » though it failed to reach those students 
in sample institutions who first entered college more 
than four years earlier and those students who trans"* 
ferred into a sample institution after first enrolling 
in another institution. However, the survey did 
include those who dropped out or transferred from 
a sample institution after entering during these 4 
terms. 
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The undergraduate sample was designed to Include 
approximately 200,000 students. These students were 
santpled from the respondents to the ACE freshman 
surveys In a manner which Insured representation from 
each Initial cohort In each Institution sufficient to 
provide reliable data on the student body as a whole 
and on Its major segments, as the other surveys aimed 
to do. These sampling goals were achieved by eliminating 
from the original sample of 310 Institutions those which 
had not participated during all of the years 1966-69, 
those with poor response rates to the ACE freshman 
questionnaires ) and those with Inadequate student name 
and address files. This reduced the Institutional 
sample to 189. Then, up to 1,000 students were selected 
from each Institution, distributed by their entrance 
cohort .2 

Institutions with poor student response rates (less than 25%) 
to the 1969 ACE-Camegle survey were excluded from the analysis, 
reducing the Institutional sample for the present research to 89. 

Since this Is a study of undergraduate socialization in academic 
departments, I chose to analyze data from the cohort of students 
who had had maximum exposure to departmental Influences, those who 
had been in college for 3% years at the time of the second survey. 
Students who entered college in 1966 and expected to graduate no 
later than June? 1971, who had attended college on a full-time ^ 
basis, and who had responded to both surveys comprised my sample. 
Furthermore, only white students are Included in the present research 
due to the small number of minority group students in the total 
sample. 

Nine academic departments representative of humanities, natural 
sciences, and social sciences, were chosen for study: English, 
music, philosophy, engineering, chemistry, mathematics and statistics 
economics, history, and political science. No effort was made to 
differentiate engineering students by area of specialization. Table 
3 shows the distribution by department, sex, and institutional 
quality of student respondents used for the study. 

The questionnaires used to obtain the data for the research 
are appended. The 1966 ACE freshman student questionnaire is contain 
in Appendix I.^ Appendix II contains the 1969 ACE-Carnegle student 
questionnaire, and Appendix III contains the 1969 ACE-Carnegle 
faculty questionnaire.^ 

The dependent variables examined are students' occupational 
values. While the present research is designed to analyze occupa- 
tional values in the tradition of the Cornell Values Study, it 
is Important that subtle conceptual and methodological clarifications 
be made in order to distinguish this study from previous research. 
Although the general content of the value items on the various 
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questionnaires is similar, the referant of the items used for the 
present research (ACE- Carnegie) differs from the referant of the 
items used in previous studies. Examples of similar Items from three 
different questionnaires Illustrate these differences: 

-ML 

Cornell Values Study: 

"Consider to what extent a job or career would have to satisfy 
each of these requirements • . . 

a) Give me an opportunity to be helpful to others 

b) Provide me with a chance to earn a good deal of money 

c) Give me a chance to exercise leadership."^ 

National Opinion Research Center (NORC): 

"Which of these characteristics would be very importanC to 
you in picking a job or career? * 

a) Opportunities to be helpful to others or useful to 
society 

b) Making a lot of money 

c) A chance to exercise leadership."^ 

ACE-Carnegie (Appendix II, question 19): 

**How important are each of the following to you for your future? 

a) Opportunities to be useful to society 

b) A chance to exercise leadership." 

There is also a second group of items, similar to the foregoing, 
appearing on both the 1969 ACE- Carnegie questionnaire (Appendix II, 
question 27) and the 1966 ACE freshman questionnaire (Appendix I, 
question 24) : , ^ 

"Indicate the importance to you personally of each of the follow- 
ing: 

a) Helping others who are in difficulty 

b) Being very well-off financially 

c) Having administrative responsibility for the work 
of others." 

The items in the Cornell and NORC studies refer specifically 
to "job or career." The ACE-Carnegle items, on the other hand, have 
the much more vague referent of "personal importance," as well as 
slightly different content. It is thus much more appropriate to call 
the Cornell and NORC items measures of "occupational" values than 
to so designate the ACE-Carnegie items. 
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For the present research, however, I retained the "occupational" 
designation for three reasons. First, the content of several items 
is very similar on all three questionnaires. This enables comparisons 
of values for the different time periods and samples of students 
polled. Continuity in social science research is important for more 
complete understanding of changing trends in the phenomena being 
studied. 

Second, a persistent problem in the development of change theories 
in sociology has been the paucity of researdti using true, longitudinal 
measures. The second group of ACE*Camegie items provide the only 
longitudinal measures of students* values as freshmen in the fall 
of 1966 and then as upperclassmen In the fall of 1969. 

Third, continue to use the AOE- Carnegie items as indicators 
of "occupational" values in the present study because attainment of 
the personal goals described is usually related to occupational 
participation. "Being well-off financially," for instance, is general- 
ly the result of some type of employment (except, of course, for 
windfalls, inheritances, and the like.) 

This study incorporates two levels of analysis, the individual 
and the departmental, but the individual student is the unit of 
analysis. For each student, I developed measures of three properties 
described by Lazarsfeld and Menzel.8 "Absolute" characteristics 
include sex, major, and measures of five occupational values. 
"Relational" characteristics include measures of students' primary 
interaction with departmental faculty and friendship ties with depart- 
mental peers, "Contextual" properties include departmental faculty 
and student norms concerning appropriate goals for undergraduate 
education and departmental student norms on each of the five occupa- 
tional values . Contextual properties were derived by averaging 
scores on each measure for all respondents (faculty and students 
separately) in each department included in the sample. The following 
is a narrative description of each variable. Table 4 contains summary 
information about the measures. All scale development was accomplished 
through the use of the computer program package called SPSS (Statis- 
tical Package for the Social Sciences), particularly routines for 
Guttman scaling (Guttman Scale) and product -moment correlation (Pearson 
Correlation) 

Variables used in the present research were based either on 
single items or multi-item scales* Item groups for scales were derived 
on logical grounds, by correlational techniques, or by Guttman scaling 
techniques. The dependent variables, occupational values, were 
drawn from a ret of items with the instructions, "Indicate the 
importance to you personally of each of the following. . ." (Appen- 
dix I, question 24; Appendix II, question 27). Alternatives and the 
scores assigned to each were "essential" (4), "very important" 
(3), "somex^at important" (2), and "not important" (1). Three general 
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Table 4t Suomary of Msasurea Developed from Queetionnalree 



Naa& of Measure^ 

Oeciipat tonal Values 
Admlniatratioa It 2^ 

Flnaace l^i 2 

Rntnence 1^ 2 

Belplag Othere 1» 2 
Creativity 1, 2 

Xnterperaonal Mecha* 
Qlam of Socialisation 
Tac Contact 

Peer Tiea 

Departisental Honoe 
Stud Liberal Bd 

Stud Vocational Ed 
nsc Uberal Bd 



Type' 



3 Items (student ques** 
tlonnalre)t 
Guttman scale 

2 iteiQS (student ques-* 

tlonnalre)* suama- 

tlve score 
2 Iteixffl (student ques* 

tlonnalre)f sunona-* 

tlve score 

1 item(etudent ques- 
tionnaire) 

2 items (student quea- 
tionnalre)^ summative 
score 



4 items (student ques- 
tionnaire) » 
Guttman scale 

2 iteofis (student ques-» 
tlonnaire) 



1 item(student ques- 
tionnaire) 



2 items (student ques- 
tionnaire) 



1 item(faculty ques- 
tionnaire) » identical 
item for Stud Liberal 
Ed 



ConB&ants 



Coefficient of repro- 
ducibility • .93^ 

Coefficient of scala*^ 
bility « .62* 

Correlation between 
items » .74 

Correlation betveen 
items • .50 



Correlation between 
items • .39 



Coefficient of repro- 
ducibility • cS? 

Coefficient of scale* 
bility • ^66 

Number of close friends 
in major department » 
two considered average 

Scores sumnsd for all 
senior respondents in 
each department in 
sample* Departmental 
sttan assigned to each 
student* 

Correlation between 
items " .40 Scores 
summed for all senior 
respondents in each 
sample department. De- 
partmental mean assigned 
to each student. 

Scores summed for all 
faculty respondents in 
each sample departsMmt. 
Departmental mean as- 
signed to each student. 
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T«blt 4. SuoBBary of Heatures Developed from Qu^stionoalrei -»2 



HoM of Mdaaure* 



Comenta 



Vac Vocational Ed 



Dept. Adboinlitration 

Dept Ilnance 
Dipt Bmintnca 
Dapt Creativity 
Dept Helping othera 



2 Items (faculty quee*- 
tlonnalre)* confined 
by face validity 



Same itema aa Admlni« 
atratlon 1» 2 



Same ikema aa 
Finance It 2 

Same items aa 
Eminence 2 

Same items aa Crea- 
tivity 1, 2 

3 items (atudent quea* 
tlonnalre) » 
Guttman acale 
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Variable name are ahortened 
Adminia trritlon 

- Finance 

Bminence 

Helping othera 
Creativity 

Viae Contact 

Peer Ilea 

Stud Liberal Ed 

Stud Vocational 2d 

f^c Liberal 2d 

Aic Vocational Ed 

j£^pt Admlniatratlon* 
Sept Finance 9 
Dept Eminence* Dept 
Creativity) Dept Helping 
othera 



Scores aumaed for all 
faculty respondents 
in each sample de«* 
par tmen t • Depar tmental 
mean Mslgned to each 
atudent* 

Scores summed for all 

aenlor respondents in 

each saople department* 

Departmental mean aa* 

signed to each etudente 
•t 



ft 

n 



Coefficient of repro«» 
ducibility - *93 

Coefflclfint of acala«* 
billty - .74 



versions of the following: 

Orientation toward administrative 

leadership and responslbillity 
Orientation toward finaviclal auccesa 

in busineaa 
Orientation toward career eminence » 

particulcrly recognition from colleague^ 
Orientation to^^rard helpins other people 
Orientation toward literary and artistic 

creativity 
Primary, Interpersonal interaction with 

faculty in respondent's major departmenf 
Nusdber of close friends in major department 
Senior atudents* liberal education norma in 

respondent *e major department 
Senior atudents* Vocational education noma 

in respondentia major department 
Faculty liberal education norms in re* 

spondent'a major department 
Faculty vocational education norms in re* 

apondent^s major department 
Senior atudents* norma on Administration, 
Finance, Bnlnence, Creativity, and 
Helping Othera in respoodent'a major 
department 
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Tabid 4t Suanary of Maasurec Itatvaloped fron Quest ionnalrea *»3 



^Items are described in the narrative portion of Chapter Three* 

^The nuodier 1 following a variable name icdlcatea that the meaeure id 
baaed on a student's freshman responses to the items; the ntnid>er 2 
following a variable name indicates that the ineasure is based on a 
student *s senior responses to the same itesis as the freshman neasure* 

^The coefficient of reproducibility la an estimate of thf^ internal con- 
sistency and reliability of responses to a set of itetos. It should 
be close to .90 to indicate a valid scale. For a complete description 
of the measure see Louis Guttmant "The Basis for Scalogram Analysis 
Measuretnent and Prediction , ed. Samuel A. Stouffer, et» al. (Prlnca- 
ton: Princeton University Press » 1950), pp. 60->90. 

^The coefficient of scalability is another estimate cf internal con* 
eistency and reliability of responses to a set of items. It should 
be greater than .60 if the scale is truly unidlmenslonal and cunmula^ 
tlve. fbv a complete descsrlption of the measure, see Herbert Hansel, 
•*A Hew Coefficient for Scalogram Analysis," Public Opinion Quarter Iv a 
XnX (Susner, 1953), pp. 268-280. 
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valuta sets were Investigated: orientation toward Interpersonal 
relationships. Intrinsic reward orientation, and extrinsic reward 
or career orientation. Longlcudinal data were available on each 
of these measures. 

Student orientation toward interpersonal relationships (Helping 
Others) was based on a single item, ''Helping others who are in dif- 
ficulty." Scores on this item could range from one to four. 

The intrinsic reward orientation used in the analysis, orientation 
toward literary and artistic creativity (Creativity), was the sum 
of responses to two items. "Creating artistic work (painting, sculp- 
ture, decorating, etc.)," and "Writing original works (poems, novels, 
short stories, etc.)-" 

Three extrinsic or career reward orientations were derived for 
the study. Orientation toward administrative responsibility (Adminis- 
tration) was based on responses to three items, 'liaving administrative 
responsibility for the work or others," "Becoming an expert in finance 
and commerce," and "Becoming a community leader." For this measure, 
one point was assigned for each response of "essential," or "very 
important." Scores could range from zero to three. 

Career success orientation (Eminence) was the sum of responses 
to two items, "Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contri- 
butions in my special field," and "Becoming an authority on a special 
subject in my subject field," Scores on this and other two-item, 
summatlve measures ranged from two to eight. 

A fifth measure, combining activity and career rewards was 
orientation toward financial success in business (Finance). It was 
the sum of responses to two items, "Being successful in a business 
of my own," and "Being very well-off financially." 

Since the present research is an analysis of change in occupational 
values between freshman and senior year in college, a change measure 
was also computed for each of the five foregoing values. In order 
to adjust for students scoring initially very low or very high on the 
freshman value measure (floor and ceiling effects), the change scores 
were computed as the difference between senior and freshman .value scores 
divided by the freshman score (Vs - Vf/Vf) or the percentage change 
from freshman to senior year. 10 A constant of one was added to both 
administration scores because the lowest possible score was zero. 
Division by zero is an undefined mathematical operation. 

Two general types of independent variables are used in the 
analysis: 1) normative characteristics of academic departments for 
both faculty and students, and 2) interpersonal mechanisms linking 
normative influences with socialization in college. ^ 
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An important aspect of the present research Is the analysis of 
the socializing effects of an individual's participation in an organi* 
zational context. Blau describes a method of analyzing the influence 
of an organizational context, Its "structural effects," as follows: 

The essential principle is that the relationship 
between the distribution of a given characteristic in 
various collectivities and an effect criterion is ascer* 
tained, while this diaracteristic is held constant for 
individuals. This procedure differentiates the effects 
of social structures upon patterns of action from the 
influences exerted by the characteristics of the acting 
individuals or their interpersonal relationships. If 
a structural effect is observed, it invariably consti- 
tutes evidence that social processes originating outside 
the individual personality are responsible for the dif- 
ferences in the dependent variable since the influences 

of psychological processes have been controlled in the 
analysis. ^2 

Further elaboration of this method has been presented by Campbell 
and Alexander: 

It is proposed that structural effects be analyzed 
with a two-step model that employs structural variabiles 
to predict the relevant characteristics of an indivi- 
dual's social environment and then explains his behaviors 
in terms of a social-psychological theory whose predic- 
tions take these conditions of the social environment as 
given. ^3 

This approach to the analysis of group-level effects on indivi- 
dual variables is not without its critics. Hauser, in particular, 
criticizes Blau and others for committing what he terms "the contex- 
tual fallacy." 

The contextual fallacy occurs when residual group 
differences among a set of social groups, which remain 
after the effects of one or more individual attributes 
have been partialled out, are interpreted in terms of 
social or psychological mechanisms correlated with group 
levels of one of the individual attributes.^ 

A problem that contextual analysis inevitably presents is deter- 
mining the adequacy of the contextual measures. In short, there is 
always the possibility that individual variables, unmeasured, but 
nonetheless correlated with the individual variables aggregated to 
form group-level measures, are responsible for residual differences 
among groups on the dependent variable. Hauser suggests the follow- 
ing as a partial resolution of this dilemma: 
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In a purely logical sense this objection can never 
be met because there are always ''other'' variables. From 
a practical standpoint, the objection means that one 
should be prepared to argue that his theory of relations 
among Individual attributes Is complete and correct, or 
at least defensible In relation to some explicit crl** 
terion, before speculating about residual group differ* 
ences • 

1 deal with this concern for theoretical specification in the pre- 
sent research by using the conceptual model developed in Chapter One. 
This model Includes recognition that the normative pressures exerted 
on students are functions of the covariation of departmental 
norms and social relationships. Hauser also suggests that analysis 
of covarlance is an appropriate statistical technique for the study 
of contextual effects. More detailed descriptions of analysis of 
covarlance and of my reasons for using it in the present research 
are included in Oiapter Four. 

The contextual variables of Interest here define the normative 
climate of the department. The two major sources of normative Inf lu**: . 
ence are departmental faculty and students. Four measures of depart- 
mental norms, two each for departmental faculty and students, were 
derived by averaging the scores for all departmental respondents in 
each group on orientations toward 1) liberal education, and 2) 
occupational or specialized training as preferred outcomes of college. 
Liberal education norms correspond with the notion of moral instruc- 
tional goals discussed in Chapter One, and vocational education norms 
correspond with technical instructional goals. Faculty norms were 
computed for all departments with faculty respondents. 16 Student 
norms were computed only for those departments with art' least five 
student respondents.^^ The wlthln-group variance on each measure was 
also computed so that the effects of normative consistency could be 
examined . 

Student norms concerning academic specialization and occupational 
training (Stud Vocational Ed) as outcomes of college were derived by 
averaging responses of departmental students on a two-item scale. 
The measure was a simple summatlve score of responses to two items 
(Appendix II, question 10) indicating the importance to the respondent 
of "A detailed grasp of a special field," and "Training and skills 
for an occupation." Scores could range: from two (responses of "not 
important") to six (responses of "essential") . Corresponding faculty 
norms were derived by averaging responses of departmental faculty on 
a scale based on two items, personal Importance to the faculty member 
of "Provide undergraduates with a broad liberal education" and "Prepare 
undergraduates for their chosen occupation" (Appendix III, question 
43). Scores were assigned for individuals as follows: liberal 
education first and occupation third (1) , liberal education first and 
occupation second (2), liberal education second and occupation third 
(3) , liberal education second and occupation second (4) , liberal 
education second and occupation first (5), and liberal education third 
and occupation first (6) * 
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For both departmental students and faculty, departmental norms 
concerning the desirability of liberfil education as an outcome of 
college (Stud Liberal Ed, Fac Liberal Ed) were derived by averaging 
responses by each group to the same item, "Undergraduate education 
would be Improved if there were less emphasis on specialized training 
and more on broad liberal education" (Appendix II, question 8; Appendix 
III, question 9). Scores for individuals could range from one 
("Strongly disagree") to four ("Strongly agree"). 

In addition, departmental student norms were computed for each 
of the five occupational values that constitute the dependent variables 
in the study. Four of the five measures used for determining the 
departmental student normative climate on occupational values were 
derived by averaging responses to the questions indicative of each 
dependent variable. Departmental student norms concerning orientation 
toward career rewards (Dept Eminence) were based on responses to 
"Eminence," norms concerning orientation toward literary. and artistic 
creativity (Dept Creativity) were based on "Creativity," norms con- 
cerning orientation toward administrative leadership were based on 
"Administration," and norms concerning financial success in business 
(Dept Finance) were based on "Finance." Norms concerning orientations 
toward people, particularly working with people (Dept Helping Others) 
were derived from students* scores on a Guttman-type scale. One point 
was assigned for each of the following: a response of "fairly 
important" or "essential" to "Learning to get along with people" 
(Appendix II, question 10); a response of "essential" to "Work with 
people rather than things" (Appendix II, question 19); and a response 
of "very important" or "essential" to "Helping others who are in 
difficulty" (Appendix II, question 27). Scores for individuals could 
range from zero to three. 

It was not possible to do sociometric classifications of nonnative 
influences because the data did not contain measures of specific 
individuals' influences on one another for either faculty or students. 
Consequently, it was necessary to develop some ways of inferring the 
existence of influences on the basis of indirect indicators. The focus 
here is on the socializing effects of attachments or interpersonal 
ties among departmental members. Two measuren were derived as indl* 
cators of students' attachments to departmental peers and faculty. 
The first, a measure of interaction with faculty in the student's major 
field (Fac Contact), was derived from a set of Guttman-type items 
that incorporated the dimensions of frequency and intensity of senti* 
ments exchanged. One point was assigned for a response of "yes" on 
each of the following items (Appendix II, question 23): "Often 
discuss topics in his field;" "Often discuss other topics of intellec- 
tual interest;" "Sometimes engage in social conversation;" and "Ever 
talk about personal matters." Score.«> could range from zero to four^ 
As can be seen from Table 4, Fac Contact was the only Guttman scale 
with a coefficient of reproducibility less than .90, though still 
a reasonably high .87. I chose to use in it the analysis because 1) 
it combined the dimensions of frequency and closeness of social rela** 
tionships, and 2) it was the only scale for which items were designed 
prior to data collection. The items were ordered on the questionnaire 
according to the theoretical formulation of the scale. 
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The second, a measure of extenslty of ties to departmental 
peers (Peer Ties), was based on responses to two Items: "Of all 
your close friends at your college only, what proportion are in your 
major field" (Appendix II, question 29); and "Of all your close 
friends, what proportion are students at your college" (Appendix 
II, question 43). Scores were assigned as follows: a score of 
1.00 was given to all combinations of the two items in which there 
was a response of "none" to either item; 2,00 was assigned to res- 
ponses of "all" to both items; 1,50 was assigned for responses of 
"all" close friends on caiiq>us and "most" or "a few" close college 
friends in major; 1.66 was assigned for '*most" close friends on campus 
and "all" close college friends in major; 1.33 was assigned for 
"most" close friends on campus and "most" or "a few" of close college 
friends in major, and for "a few" close friends on campus and "all" 
close college friends in major; and 1.25 was assigned for "a few" 
close friends on campus and '^Daost" or "a few" close college friends 
in major. 

Appendix IV contains a matrix of the zero-order correlations 
among the major variables used in the analysis: students' 1966 
and 1969 occupational value orientations, primary interaction with 
departmental faculty, friendship ties with departmental peers, and 
departmental faculty and student norms concerning the desirability 
of liberal education and vocational training as outcomes of a college 
education. Due to low numbers of student respondents, no departmental 
student norms were calculated for majors in music, philosophy, and 
chemistry. 

From the foregoing descriptions of indicators used for the present 
research, it should be apparent that specific processes of sociali- 
zation are not being measured. Rather, the presence or absence of 
socializing influences is determined by analyzing the systematic 
covariation of outcomes and conditions « In other words, it is not 
the process of socialization that is being observed , but only the 
presence or absence of a socializing mechanism in r elation to normative 
conditions and indications of effect. One caution has been pointed 
out in this regard by Blau: 

It cannot be simply assumed, however, that any 
observed group pattern is the result of socialization. 
Other processes, such as differential selection, 
might be responsible.^® 

thus, values of students at entrance to college or start of depart- 
mental concentration must be taken into consideration so that prior 
Socialization can be distinguished from the impact of socializing 
influences during college. I adjusted for the effects of differential 
selection and recruitment into college and major in the present 
research by using longitudinal measures of dependent variables and 
by comparing attributes of both changers and non-changers. The 
latter procedure allows for the analysis of differential outcomes 
under similar normative influences in the department. 
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Three analyses are used, two descriptive and one more analytical. 
For each, men and women are treated separately. The first is a 
simple comparison of mean change on each of the five occupational 
values between September, 1966 and December, 1969 by department. 

The second involves comparisons for students grouped by depart- 
ment and successively by change status (negative, no change, positive) 
on each of the five occupational values of the mean scores taken by 
these variables: student and faculty educational norms > student norms 
on the occupational value considered, student/faculty contact, and 
peer ties. The findings from these two analyses appear in Chapter 
Three . 

In the third, the joint effects of departmental norms and pat- 
terns of student/faculty interaction on changes in students' occupa- 
tional values are estimated. For this purpose I use analysis of 
covariance, since this procedure uses a regression estimate to adjust 
for the effects of initial or freshman score on the occupational 
value. It operates on cases grouped according to two levels each 
of student/faculty interaction, student/peer interaction, faculty 
education norms, and student education norms. These findings and a 
more complete description of covarlance analysis are included in 
Chapter Four. 
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Chapter Two 



Footnotes 



1. Martin Trow, et. al,. Technical Report; Carnegie Commission 
National Survey of Higher Education (Berkeley, California: Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education, December, 1972), mlmeo 
copy, pp. 1-2, This report also contains descriptions of the 
sampling and weighting procedures, non-response bias, and other 
technical details of the surveys « 

2. Ibid , » pp. 3-4. Institutions are classified by quality (high, 
medium, low) and level of post-secondary instruction available 
(college, university). Procedures used for developing the 
classification and a listing of institutions in each of the six 
cell^^ are included on pp. 91-125. 

3. For a detailed description of the sampling procedures used for 
selecting the institutions included in the 1966 ACE freshman 
survey, see Alexander W. Astin, Robert J. Panos, and John A. 
Centra, "A Program of Longitudinal Research on the Higher Educa- 
tional System," ACE Research Reports , I (No. 1, 1966). 

4. National norms based on responses to the 1966 freshman survey 
can be found in two reports by Alexander W« Astin, Robert J. 
Panos, and John A. Centra: "National Norms for Entering College 
Freshmen - Fall, 1966," ACE Research Reports , II (No. 1, 1967); 
and "Supplementary National Norms for Freshmen Entering College 
in 1966," ACE Research Reports , II (No. 3, 1967). A discussion 
of reliability of survey items of this sort is contained in 
Robert F. Boruch and John A. Creager, "Measurement Error in 
Social and Educational Survey Research," ACE Research Reports , 
VII (No. 2, 1972). 

5. Details of sampling procedures and national norms based on res- 
ponses to the 1969 faculty survey are reported in Alan E. Bayer, 
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ACE Research Reports , V (No. 5, 1970). 
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Van Nostrand, 1960), p. 27. 
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Complex Organizations' , ed. Amital Etzionl (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1969), pp. 499-516. 
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Package for the Social Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 

10. For a general discussion of some methodological problems with 
respect to floor and celling effects of change scores, see 
Kenneth A. Feldman and Theodore M. Newcomb, The Impact of College 
on Students , vol. I (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1969), pp. 
62-64. 

11. For a detailed discussion of the organizational and interpersonal 
levels of analysis, see Abraham Zaleznik, "Interpersonal Relations 
in Organizations'^ Handbook of Organizations ^ ed. James G. March 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 574-613. 

12. Peter M. Blau, "Structural Effects, " American Sociological Review, 
XXV (April, 1960), p. 191. 

13. Ernest Q. Campbell and C. Norman Alexander, "Structural Effecte 
and Interpersonal Relationships," American Journal of Sociology > 
LXXI (September, 1965), p. 285. 

14. Robert M. Hauser, "Context and Consex: A Cautionary Tale," 
American Journal of Sociology , LXXV (January, 1970), p. 659. 

15. Ibid., p. 659. 

16. The faculty sample was based on a total enumeration of faculty. 
The faculty response rate was 60 percent. See Trow, et. al., 
for details, especially pp. 49-60 on non-response bias. 

17. Student response rates were generally much lower than faculty 
response rates, so a minimum departmental student response of 

5 was selected to insure stability of normative climate measures. 
I recognize that this introduces a bias toward the selection of 
large departments for analysis. In terms of socialization, 
however, this should result in underestimation of departmental 
effects since large departments are presumably less cohesive 
than small ones. The mean numbers of respondents on which 
departmental norms were based are 15 for faculty and 10 for 
students . 

18. Blau, p. 193. 
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QiapCer Three: Academic DeparCmenCs and Undergraduates' 

Occupational Values 

This chapter presents descriptive data on students' occupational 
value orientations by sex and major department. The first part 
contains profiles on each of the five occupational values considered. 
The second part contains an analysis of departmental norms and social 
relationships related to change in values* 

Departmental Value Profiles 

The purpose of this part of the chapter is to examine the degree 
of correspondence between value profiles in the data and trends 
discussed in Chapter One. Included among these trends were the 
following: 

1) Students in humanities tend to be higher than students in 
natural and social sciences on orientations toward literary and 
artistic creativity, and Intellectual pursuits. 

2) Students in natural science and mathematics tend to be high 
on intellectual orientations, but s^lso higher than social science 

and humanities majors on career orientations, due in part to the rather 
close relationship between academic study end activities required 
for the successful pursuit of careers in science and mathematics. 

3) Students in engineering tend to be less Intellectually ori- 
ented than students in science and mathematics, but just as strongly 
oriented toward career preparation in college. 

4) Students in the social sciences tend to have higher orienta- 
tions toward working with people than majors in science, mathematics, 
and engineering. Humanities majors tend to have lower "people" 
orlent^atlons than social science majors, but higher than the other 
areas mentioned. Majors in fields like economics and other social 
sciences in Holland's "Conventional" category tend to have the highest 
financial reward orientations within the social sciences.^ 

I examine five value orientations grouped into the three general 
categories of "people" (Helping Others), "money" or career (Finance, 
Administration, Eminence), and "creative and original" (Creativity). 
I shall describe the configurations for each value, comparing men and 
women by department. The tables containing the profiles for each 
occupational value show the following: 1) the average score on each 
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value scale for students when they entered college as freshmen in the 
fall of 1966, 2) the average scores for the same people three years 
later when most respondents In the sample ^ere seniors, and 3) the 
average change between 1966 and 1969. Average change Is computed 
by summing individual change scores over each group of departments 
and dividing by the number of respondents in the corresponding depart** 
mental group. Table 5 contains means by 86x and department for students* 
orientations toward helping other people* For each of the four 
departments in which the mean for women^s senior orientations toward 
helping others is significantly different from the mean for senior 
men, the women's mean is higher/ This table also illustrates potential 
floor and ceiling effects because women, initially much hlr^her than 
men on orientation toward helping others, tend to report little change 
on this value, while men, initially lower than women, tend to become 
more oriented toward helping others during college* 

A prior expectation was that majors in the social sciences would 
have the highest people orientations, but that is not confirmed here. 
Among senior scores, men in music have the highest mean on this value, 
followed by women in philosophy, chemistry, and English. These 
findings are particularly surprising, since all of these areas require 
more individual than Interporsonal activities. I cannot explain why 
both male and female chemistry majors are so high on people orientation. 
There are no significant differences by sex for majors in music and 
philosophy on people orientation, though the general tendency is for 
women to become more and men less people-orieuted during college. 
On this particular value, configurations of values and value change 
lend only minimal support to expectations* 

Table 6 contains the means by department and sex on students' orients- 
tioaa toward administrative leadership, an extrinsic reward orientation. 
Araong men, majors in economics » history, and politics were highest 
on this value. Among women, majors in economics, history, and philo- 
sophy had the highest means. For all departments except music and 
chemistry, women's senior scores on this value were significantly 
lower than men's senior scores. Only for economics majors was the mean 
change significantly different for men and women, with women decreas- 
ing and men increasing during college in orientations toward adminis* 
trative leadership. Women, generally, are also much less oriented 
toward administrative leadership than men, probt-bly because women's 
aspirations tend toward careers and career responsibili I'les of a 
non-administrative nature. Traditionally, occupational recruitment 
for women ha3 not tended to occur in administrative areas* There 
are also cross*-sex pressures on women proscribing certain sorts of 
role-behavior. Husbands suggests the following reasons for women's 
orientations : 

Women make contingency plans for their futures, ^ 
and marriage is the primary contingency. Young women 
modify their behavior to prevailing standards of 
'femininity' and to whatever notions they have of what 
a man expects in a marriage partner*^ 
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Table 5« Student Orientations Toward Helping Other People; Fraahman 
Score, Senior Score, Par Cent Change Batvean Frefihinan and Senior 
Year in College (Maanfii by Department and Se») 



Men Woman 
m m mm 

0»-* CM O OrH 



Departisent 



u 



English 


2.66 


2.80 


3.4 


3.10* 


2.97* 


1.9* 


rtuelc 


3.26 


3.11 


-4.6 


3.00 


2.89 


3.3 


Ffitlottophy 


2.93 


2.63 


-4.8 


3.18 


3.00* 


-1.5 


Bngituierlng 


2.59 


2.51 


2.1 


* 


* 


* 


ChmilBtry 


2.68 


2.79 


11.0 


3.21* 


3.00 


-5.0* 


Mfttheauttlei 


2.62 


2.54 


3.2 


2.96* 


2.76« 


a 


Sconomlct 


2.76 


2.74 


4.9 


3.00* 


2.80 


-3.3 


History 


2.80 


2.81 


6.0 


3.00« 


2.94* 


3.4 


Politics 


2.80 


2.90 


9.1 


2.88 


2.88 


6.7 



^Difference between nieans for men and woman significant at or below the 
* 05** level, basad cn t-teat* 

'^Not enough cases (fewer than 10) for taeanlngful comparisons* 
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Table 6. Stiuletit Oridntatlons Toward Admlaiatratlve Leadership: 
FtMhman Secret Senior Score, Percent Change Between nreehsum 
and Senior Year in College (Heane by Departuent and Sex) 

Man Women 



8 8 8 8 




Departiaent 



English 


.71 


.41 


-6.6 


.41« 


.26« 


-1.5 


Music 


.74 


.41 


-3.9 


.42 


.24 


•4.0 


Fhilosophy 


.64 


.53 


4.5 


.59 


.23a 


-11.0 


Sngine«rlng 


.70 


.69 


17.9 


■* 


* 


* 


Ch«ailstry 


.69 


.50 


.5 


.39« 


.45 


14,5 


Mftthcmatlcs 


.64 


.42 


.7 


.37a 


.28* 


3.5 


Bconomict 


1.28 


1.22 


16.3 


.82* 


.54* 


-4.5* 


Sl'story 




.62 


.8 


.41« 


,24* 


.6 


IPolltlcs 


1.14 


.87 


2.6 


.63* 


.49* 


4.2 
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^Difference between mans for ssen and wovoen significant at or below the 
• 0^"* level 9 baaad on t'^test. 

*Mot enough caaes (fewer than 10) for meaningful coa^arlsona. 
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These findings on orientations toward administrative responsi- 
bility certainly Indicate this sort of differentiation by sex on ex- 
pected occupational roles. Two other observations on Table 6 are 
that administrative values of men in the fields of history, politics, 
and engineering rank very high, as expected* Women in history, 
however, are among the lowest in senior orientations on this value. 
Again, this indicates differential outcomes wlthltm departments by 
sex. Helping others and as&uming administrative responsibility for 
the work of others are both rather specific activities involved in 
occupational roles. As might be expected, the former activity is 
of greater concern for women, the latter of greater concern for men. 

Two other value orientations refer to the extrinsic rewards of 
Income and career recognition. Men and women tend to become less 
oriented to both of these values during college, but departmental 
configurations on each are quite different from one another. Table 
7 contains means by sex and department for orientations toward the 
attainment of financial success in business. Women's means are 
significantly lower than men^s for all departments except music, 
where means are similar for men and women* As was the case for admin- 
istration, these findings suggest a marked differentiation along 
potential career lines by sex. Women are not as oriented toward the 
attainment of financial success as men. This lends support to the 
assertion in Chapter One that women may attain the same sorts of 
financial rewards through marriage that men attain through occupational 
participation. Perhaps most college women still feel that the husband 
should be the family^s main provider. Another possibility is that 
women are just not as interested in the sorts of activities involved 
in the attainment of financial success, partly due to perceptions of 
limited access for women to business careers. 

As was also the case for administrative responsibility orienta- 
tions, majors in economics (both men and women) had the highest 
means on financial success orientation. For senior women, financial 
success orientacions were similar across all departments excpp*" 
philosophy, which was considerably lower than the rest. For men, 
financial success orientations of tsajors in engineering, history, 
and politics fell close behind those of economics majors, confirming 
preliminary expectations. Generally, passage through college tends 
to result in reduced student orientations toward financial success. 

As shown in Table 8, students^ orientations toward career eminence 
also tend to decrease during college for everyone except women in 
music and philosophy. It may be that women in these two areas are 
reinforced for good performance in their academic endeavors and, 
insofar as undergraduate work is related to specific aspects of a 
future career, undergraduate success raises their career aspirations. 
The same might be said of men majoring in music since they report 
the highest orientations toward career eminence of any major group. 
It is also interesting to note, as with financial success orienta- 
tions, that women have significantly lower career eminence orienta- 
tions than men for all majors except philosophy. This is further 
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Table 7. Stiident Orientations Toward Financial Succeas: Fraatuoao 
Score t Senior Score » Per Cent Change Between Freehman and Senior 
Year In College (Meana by Department and Sex) 







Han 
















o 


« 












1 


ti O 
0 B 


1 




m s 
fi 3 
«S 


• ll 




o 5 






Department 










• 




Ensliflh 


4.77 


3.78 




4.13* 


3.28* 


-14.5 


Mialc 






- 7.2 


3.71 


3.50 


2.0 


PHi. lo A noKv 


4 35 




- 7.7 


3-73 


2.86* 


'•12.7 


Bnglneering 


5.09 


4.40 


- 8.4 


* 


it 


is 


Chesdctry 


4.80 


3.93 


-13.8 


3.48* 


3.32* 


- 1.3* 


Hathematica 


4.78 


3.95 


-13.7 


4.10* 


3.35* 


-14.7 


EconoadLca 


5.60 


4.80 


-10.1 


4.66* 


3.49* 


-20.0* 


History 


5.16 


4.11 


-15.9 


4.05* 


3.18* 


-16.8 


Polltica 


5.16 


4.24 


-13.5 


4.31* 


3.40* 


-18.0 



difference between meana for men 
• OS-level » baaed on t«teat. 

^ot enough caaea (fewer than 10) 

ERLC 



and women aignifieant at or below the 

for meaningful compariaona. 
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Tab la 8» Student Orientations Toward Career Eminence: Frashman 
Score ^ Senior Score » Per Cent Change Between Freshniaa and 
Senior Year in College (Meana by Departisent and Sex) 



Men Women 




Departiaent 



Bnglish 


5.54 


4.82 


- 8.2 


5.05* 


4.22« 


-11.5 


Mutle 


6.37 


6.11 


- 3.3 


5.52* 


5.35* 


3.1 


Philosophy 


5.65 


4.64 


-12.2 


4.59« 


5.00 


21. 1« 


Eaiglne«rlng 


5.65 


4.97 


- 8.5 


* 


ft 


* 


Chealstry 


5.88 


5.35 


- 7.0 


5,55 


5.03 


-10.2 


Hatheaatlcs 


5.66 


5.03 


- 8.4 


5.12* 


3.92* 


-21.2* 


Eeononlcs 


5.45 


4.55 


-12.4 


5.i0« 


4.04* 


-17.8 


History 


5.74 


4.86 


-12.3 


5.29* 


4.27* 


-14.7 


Politics 


5.74 


5.13 


- 7.2 


5.26* 


4.4i" 


-12.7 



difference between meana for mn 
• OS-level^ based on t-^teat. 

^Hot enough caaes (fewer than 10) 



and women significant at or below the 

for meaningful conpariaone. 
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evidence of much lower career«*related value orlenCaClons among 
women than among men. The findings show that not only do women enter 
college with lower career eminence orientations than men, but women 
also tend to have larger, negative changes than men. Husbands' 
assertion, quoted previously, seems even more cogent in light of these 
results. 

On the only intrinsic reward orientation considered, literary 
and artistic creativity, different configurations also appear for 
men and women* These findings are shown in Table 9. First, the 
overall pattern of change during college for men and women is toward 
Increased creativity orientations. However, women tend to change less 
than men, largely because women's freshman orientations toward literary 
and artistic creativity tend to be higher than men's. Senior men 
in music have the highest mean creativity orientations, followed 
closely by women in philosophy and both men and women in English. 
English and music are two majors which presumably involve students 
directly in artistic and/or literary activities. Since men in philo- 
sophy are also high on creativity orientations, it appears that 
majoring in philosophy for both sexes involves emphasis on skillful 
written argument. Those departments whose disciplines require 
little of students in the way of written expression (engineering, 
chemistry, mathematics, and economics) also have Tnajors, both taale 
and female, with the lowest creativity orientations. This profile 
parallels findings reported by Thistlewaite with respect to students' 
"Esthetic Orientations ."^ 

On the whole, these results follow the expectations outlined 
at the beginning of this chapter, both with respect to the rank 
of students in various departments on each value orientation and 
in the gross change tendencies indicated. Also affirmed are notable 
differences in values by sex. Men tend to be higher than women in 
the more directly career-related orientations (financial success, 
career eminence, and administrative responsibility), while women 
tend to be higher than men on orientations toward helping others- 
Women's freshman orientations toward literary and artistic creativity 
tend to be higber than men's, but senior creativiLy orientations are 
similar for both men and women. 

Some additional information about patterns of value change is 
included in Table 10 which shows the proportions of students in each 
department reporting no change during college on each of the five 
values. Since similar findings resulted for both men and women, 
the table does not include a brea'^.down by sex. For students majoring 
in all areas except economics and politics, administrative leadership 
orientation is the most stable of the five values considered. Career 
eminence and financial success orientations are the least stable. 
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Table 9. Student Orlentatlone Toward Literary and Artistic Creativity: 
Freshman Score » Senior Score, Per Cent Change Between Fteshsian 
and Senior Year in College (Means by Department and Sex) 



Hen Women 







IT 
ul 


c 




C* 






o • 


o u 






B w 








1 


s s 

m o 




1 




S O 


CO O 




6 S 
CO a 




Department 














Bngliah 


4.27 


4.76 


22.8 


4.36 


4.56 


11.2* 


Maiia 


3.16 


5.C6 


66.9 


3.68 


4*00* 


21.5* 


Thlloaopby 


3.76 


4.36 


2o.8 


4.18 


4.S5 




Engineering 


2.75 


2.83 


8.9 


* 


* 


* 


Chemistry 


2.94 


2.95 


7.3 


3.52* 


3.19 


-1.8 


Mathematics 


2.36 


3.02 


10.8 


3.09* 


2.90 


2.6* 


Economics 


2.90 


2,97 


10.3 


2.94 


3.00 


9.4 


History 


3. 31 


3.46 


13.9 


3.72* 


3.64 


5.3* 


Fblitics 


3.22 


3.44 


15.9 


3.54« 


3.28 


. .7« 



^Difference between mesns for man and xcorsstn significant at or below the 
•OS-level^ based on t«test« 

Kot eiu^ugh cases (fewer than 10) for meaningful comparisous. 
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ZABLE 10, 



j^oportiona of Students Repof ting No Change In Occupationel 
Values f^om Freshoan to Senior Year in College hy Departaent 

(Per Cent) 



Departiaant 



Admini- 
stration 



VALUE 
Finance Creativity 



Career Helping 
Bmlnance Others 



Bngllth 


(582) 


63.0 


28.0 


28.5 


22.7 


47.4 


Mtiolc 


(69) 


60.3 


25.4 


27.4 


32.8 


45.2 


Philosophy 


m 


66.2 


22.4 


21.2 


19.4 


43.3 


BnglnAerlng 


(563) 


49.3 


22.3 


49.3 


22.4 


47.4 


Chemistry 


(X78) 


61.8 


28.1 


42.7 


23.0 


5i».9 


Kathesoatics 


(335) 


63.7 


28.5 


45.8 


23.9 


45.7 


Econondcs 


(251) 


38.4 


20.3 


45.9 


22.0 


40.2 


History 


(485) 


50.7 


25.7 


35.7 


23.9 


45«8 


Folltics 


(436) 


47.1 


23.1 


37.4 


26.4 


49.2 
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Correlates of Value Change 



This part of the chapter presents more elaborate profiles by 
department of the effects norms and social relationships have on 
change in students' values. This step begins a more systematic in- 
vestigation of variables influencing values and allows an initial 
Cest of expectations discussed in Chapter One. The following are 
some of the general relationships expected between departmental 
student and faculty norms » departmental social relationships, and 
student value change during college: 

1. Personal contact with departmental faculty is expected to 
have a positive influence on change in students' values concerning 
intellectual endeavor. 

2. Primary social relationships with departmental peers are 
expected to exert positive Influences on change in more closely 
career-related orientations of students. 

3. Departmental student and faculty liberal education (moral) 
norms are expected to have positive effects on change in both intrinsic 
reward and interpersonal orientations. 

4. Departmental student and faculty vocational education (tech- 
nical) norms are expected to exert positive influences on change 

in career orientations . 

5. For each occupational value, positive change is expected to 
be influenced by high departmental student norms on the corresponding 
value. 

While the measures for intrinsic reward (creativity) and inter- 
personal (helping others) orientations lend themselves to straight- 
forward testing of the foregoing expectations, the three extrinsic 
reward or career orientations (finance, administration, and eminence) 
each tap somewhat different values. Consequently, one task of this 
portion of the data analysis is to refine expectations by linking 
them more closely to the values measured here* Another task is to 
identify clusters of effects that suggest the operation of joint 
or interacting variables. Both types of findings could provide 
points of departure for the systematic investigation employing more 
rigorous statistical techniques reported in the following chapter. 

Two methodological issues should be addressed before reporting 
the findings for this part of the data analysis. The first concerns 
the use of group means as the sole indicator of the strength of a 
norm. Another indicator, wi thin-group variance on the norm, might 
also be considered. For example, research discussed in Chapter 
One suggests that departments in which there is general agreement or 
consistency among members on a particular normative position should 
exert stronger influences on students' values than departments with 
inconsistent norms. 
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To test the socializing effects of departmental normative con- 
sensus , I did a partial correlational am^lysis of the relationship 
between departmental nomns and change in students' values, controlling 
for wlthin*department variance on norms and sex* These results are 
shown in Table 11. On only two of twenty-^five comparisons was the 
partial r notably different from the simple r. Introducing the controls 
for sex and normative consistency among peers on the corresponding 
value resulted in 1) a reduction from i:he zero-order correlation 
between departmental student admlniatration norms and change in 
administration orientation during college, and 2) an increase from 
the zero-order correlation between departmental student creativity 
norms and change in creativity orientation during college. Even these 
two coefficients are really too small to attribute substantial support 
to an argument that normative agreement or consistency among members 
is an important determinant of departmental impact. Consequently, 
for the data at hand, it is not necessary to consider within-department 
variance on norms when examining departmental impact. 

The second methodological issue concerns the analysis of average 
change, as reported in the first part of this chapter. Feldman 
points out that this procedure may obscure changes made by individuals. 

A mean difference score obscures the fact that 
change may be in different directions for different 
individuals. Moreover, neither the extensity of change 
(the ntimber or proportion of individuals changing in a 
given direction) nor the intensity of change (the de- 
gree to which individuals change in the given di- 
rection) can be determined from the average differ- 
ence above. ^ 

In order to deal more directly with individual change, I parti- 
tioned the sample by the student's change status during college on 
each of the five value orientations: positive (freshman score lower 
than senior score), negative (freshman score higher than senior 
score), and no change (freshman and senior scores the same). In 
addition; I giuuped students by their sex and department. I shall 
compare means of change status groups on departmental norms and 
social relationships. Three departments (music, philosophy and 
chemistry) are not included in this and subsequent analyses because 
there were not enough student respondents from individual departments 
for the computation of reliable student norms. 

These findings are reported in Tables 12-16. Rather than dis- 
cussing each significant effect for every value, I will attempt to 
summarize and synthesize trends in the data contained in these very 
lengthy and complex tables. Unfortunately, the only unequivocal 
confirmation of expectations occurred among men for departmental 
student norms on each occupational value. In twenty-seven of thirty 
comparisons, positive changers on a value were in departments with 
higher student norms on that value than negative and non-changers. 
For women, similar effects appeared in only eight of twenty-one 
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Tabid 11. RelatlcnohlpD B^tv^en DepartmntAl Norao and Student Value 
Change, Controlling for Sex and WlthiA'Pepartment normative Variance 



Departmental Value (Change Score)^ 

Roroi Admlnl** 

Helping Othera atration Finance Eminence Creatl\ 





u 


M 


u 


u 




u 






u 
























I 


m 


& 


« 


9 




m 


m 


« 




1 


U 






i* 




a- 












t 

CO 


£ 






•rl 
09 




t 

CO 


Stud Ub«ral Bd 


a03 


.04 


-.09 


-.09 


-.04 


-.04 


.01 


.02 


.03 


Stud Vocational Bd 


-.07 


-.07 


.08 


.08 


.04 


.04 


.05 


.04 


.00 


Stud V«lu«^ 




.04 


.13 


.07 


.17 


.14 


o26 


.24 


.13 


Fac llbaraH Ed 


.06 


.06 


-.10 


-.08 


-.07 


-.09 


-.02 


-.00 


.05 


Fac Vocational Ed 


-.03 


.01 


.OS 


.05 


.03 


-.00 


,00 


-.03 


-.02 



*Ihe change acore, uaed for the dependent variable is the average difference 
betueen a student 'a freshman and senior score on each of the five values, 
l.e» (Vq - V«) /V^. Controls for partial r are sex and vithin-departnant 
atandara deviations for each norm. Students were assigned the meana and 
standard deviations on each norm for their major departments. 

**This Is the departmental mean for all students in the department on the 
value heading the column. 
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comparisons. These data suggest very consistent effects of depart- 
mental peer occupational value orientations on the values of Indlvl-* 
dual male students that cut across all six departments on each of the 
five values. For women, the effects of departmental peer occupa* 
tlonal orientations are clustered only among majors In English and 
mathematics, where there are significant, positive effects on three 
of the five values . 

Table 12 contains comparisons of means on departmental student 
and faculty norms, faculty contact, and peer ties for three categories 
of student change on administrative leadership, a career orientation. 
One cluster of effects appears on this table for women majoring 
In mathematics. Contrary to expectations, women reporting negative 
changes on administration tend to be In departments with the highest 
student vocational education norms and the lowest student liberal 
education norms. Women In mathematics did report, however, the ex- 
pected negative influence of faculty contact on change in administra- 
tive leadership orientation. 

Among men majoring in engineering, history, and political science, 
non- changers report the lowest rates of contact with departmental 
faculty. Apparently J students who interact infrequently with faculty 
insulate themselves from challenges to their values. The finding 
also suggests that faculty contact for men is just as likely to result 
in positive as negative change on administration orientations. 
Here It would be very useful to know something about departmental 
faculty norms. If the normative influences communicated through 
faculty contact were known, it would be possible to predict with much 
greater accuracy the effects of faculty contact on value change. 

One important reason for the small number of significant influ- 
ences on students' administrative leadership orientations may simply 
be the great stability during college for students on this value. 

Table 13 shows the results of comparisons, by student change 
status, on financial success, a second extrinsic reward orientation. 
For men in political science, peer ties have the expected, positive 
influence on fiziauce orientations :> Faculty contact has the expected 
negative effect on finance orientations for men in English depart- 
ments. For men in economics, however, contact with departmental 
faculty exerts a positive influence on finance orientations. These 
findings suggest that the academic discipline and related activities 
represented by a department influence the sorts of contents communi- 
cated in social interaction. Since economics is a discipline whose 
subject matter deals almost exclusively with monetary concerns, the 
positive effect of faculty contact on men's finance orientations is 
not surprising » 

The only confirmation of expectations for the effects of student 
educational norms on change in financial success orientation appears 
for women majoring in political science. But, the effects of the 
same variables for women in history are contrary to expectations. 
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TABLE 12. 



Ddparttaantal Student end Faculty Zntaractlcn, Dcpartiaentfil 
Student and Faculty Acadeaic Norma » and Departmental Student 
AdMniatrative Leadership Norua by Sex» Major, and Change 
Betveen Freahinan and Senior Year In Individual Studenta' 
Orlentatlona Toward Adtilnlatratlve Leader a hip (Means) 

AdJDlnlBiration 



Major 
Oeparti&ent 

EKGLISH 



Change Statue 







HBn 










Variable 


.d 


0 


+ 




0 


+ 


Pear Tiea 


1.29 


1.29 


1.27 


1.30 


1.29 


1.31 


Stud Liberal 














Bd 


2.86 


2.87 


2.81 


2.68 


2.68 


2.72 


Stud Voca* 














tlonal Ed 


3.60 


3.69 


3.70 


4.05 


4.05 


4.00 


D«pt Admini- 














stration 


.34 




.60*^ 


.31 


.31 


.34 


Fae Contact 


2.48 


2.48 


2.24 


2.26 


2.14 


2.49 


Fac Liberal Ed 


3.17 


3.23 


3.23 


3.06 


3.04 


2.93 


Vac Vocational 












1.68* 


Ed 


1.82 


1.77 


1.82 


1.80 


1.73 



Feer Ties 


1.32 


1.32 


1.33 


* 


* 


* 


Stud Liberal 














Ed 


2.16 


2.15 


2.15 


* 


* 


•it 


Stud Voca- 














tional Sd 


4.89 


4.86 


4.92 


* 


* 


* 


Dept AdsuLui- 






.77« 








etration 


.70 




* ■ 


* 


* 


Etc Contact 


2.01« 




2.17 


* 


* 


* 


E!sc Liberal Ed 


1.97 


2.05 


2.00 


* 


* 


* 


Fac Vocational 














Ed 


3.85 


3.93 


3.88 


* 


* 


* 
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Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.27 


1.30 


1.31 


1.26 


1.33 


Stud Liberal 












2.43« 


Ed 


2.29 


2.36 


2.37 


2.15* 


2.33 


Stud Voca- 














tional Ed 


4.42 


4.28 


4.49 


4.59 


4.54^ 


4.13* 


Dept Admlni- 












.50« 


•tration 


.38 


.39^ 


.55* 


.33 


.40* 


Fae Contact 


1.94 


1.67 


1.62 


2.43* 


1.72 


1.94 


Fac Liberal Ed 




2.41 


2.35 


2.64 


2.58 


2.59 


Fac Vocational 














£d 


3.02 


3.20 


3.33 


2.64 


2.96 


2*67 
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TABUS 12 (cont'd) 



Adninistratlon 
Change Status 



ECOKOMICS 







KEN 






VOMSN 




Variable 




n 


+ 




0 


+ 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.29 


1.26 


1.22 


1*26 




Stud Liberal 














Sd 


2.74 


2.64 


2.67 


2.59 


2.45 




Stvd Voce* 














tlonal Sd 


3.54 


3.62 


3.70* 


3.89 


3.7? 


if 


Dept Admlnl- 














atratlon 


I.IO 


1.16 


l.27« 


.72 


.71 




Fee Contact 


2.08 


1.97 


2.16 


2,14 


2.17 




foe Uberal Ed 


2.79 


2.80 


2.75 


2.80 


2.81 


it 


foe Vocational 














Sd 


2.10 


1.95 


1.89 


2.09 


2.17 





HISTORY 



POLITICS 



Peer Ties 


1.30 


1.28 


1.29 


1.29 


1.28 


1.26 


Stud Liberal 














Ed 


2.65 


2.69 


2.59 


2.71 


2.68 


2.55 


Stud Voca- 














tional Ed 


3.76 


3.65 


3.65 


3.80 


3.79 


3.94 


Oapt Adislul> 














str&tlon 


.55 




.73« 


.36 


.38 


.44 


F«c Contact 


2.32* 


l!95^ 


2.48 


2.50 


2,16 


2.13 


Fac Liberal Ed 


2.98 


3.03 


2.99 


3.12« 


2.£8'> 


2.85< 


Pac Vocational 














Bd 


1.66 


lo75 


1.77 


1.81 


1.70 


1.75 


Poier Ties 


1.30 


1,30 


1.29 


1.30* 


1.26 


1.26 


St^id Liberal 














Ed 


2.78 


2.81 


2.76 


2.60 


2.63* 


2.52 


Stud Voce- 














ti«i«l Ed 


3.55 


3.56 


3.57 


3.79 


3.77 


3.85 


Dcp& Adnini- 






.86^ 








stratlon 


.77 


.75^ 


.58 


.58 


.57 


Fac Contact 


2.35« 


1,93° 


2.35 


2.62 


2.26 


2.09 


V^Q Liberal Ed 


3,04 


3.01 


3.01 


2.73 


2.84 


2.96 


Fac Vocational 














Ed 


1.95 


2.05 


2.23*^ 


1.68 


1.70 


1.71 



^ot anougi^ easaa (fewer than 10) In ^roup for noanlngful eonparleone. 

^Slsniflcance of difference between the means for negative changers and 
non*changera ^ .05 (baaed on t statistic). 

^Significance of difference between the loeans for positive changes and 
non-changes - .05 (based on t statistic). 

^Significance of difference between the means for positive changers and 
negative changere - .05 (based on t statistic). 

O negative change (freshman ecora higher than senior score) » 0« no change 

ERJC (frashman and senior scores the same), 4« positive change (senior score 

msHto higher than freshman score) • 
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TABLE 13* 



Xtepartoental Student and Faculty Interaction, Departmental 
Sttdent and Faculty Academic Norms, and Departmental Studant 
Financial Succctaa Norma by Sex, Major and Change Between 
Rraahman and Senior Year In Individual Students' Orlenta- 
tlona Toward Financial Success in Business (l^ans) 



Finance 



Major 



ENGLISH 









Change 


Statue 






MEN 






Var labia 


.d 


0 


+ 


■ft 


Pear Ties 


1.29 


1.26 


1.31 


1.30 


Stud Liberal 










Ed 


2.90« 


2.77 


2.9C 


2.70 


Stud Voca-. 










tlonal Ed 


3.66 


3.69 


3,62 


4,03 


D«pt Floance 


3.55 


3.54 


3.65 


3.37 


faa Contact 


2.73* 


1.98 


2.07^ 


2.16 


Fac Liberal Ed 


3.23 


3.13 


3.27 


3.02 


ISae Vocational 








1.77* 


Ed 


1.81 


1.7S 


1.77 



WOMEN 
0 

1.28 

2.66 

4.06^ 
3.33^ 
2.26 
3.04 



+ 

1.31 

2.69 

4.02 
3.48** 
2.43 
3.07 



1.67 1.77 



SNGIliEEB- 
IK6 



HATHB- 

Kmcs 



Peer Tlea 


1.31 


1.33 


1.33 


* 


* 




Stud Liberal 














Ed 


2.14 


2.16 


2.14 


* 


* 


* 


Stud Voca- 














tional Ed 


4.88 


4.86 


4.90 


* 


* 


♦ 


Dept Finance 


4.36 


4.38^ 


4.46*= 


* 


* 


• 


RiC Contact 


1.85 


1.92 


2.09c 


* 


* 


* 


Vac Uberal Ed 


2.00 


2.1l»> 


1.94 


* 




* 


Fac Vocational 














Ed 


3.90 


4.04^ 


3.72 


* 


* 


* 


Feer Ties 


1.28 


1.29 


1.25 


1.28 


1.26 


1.31 


Stud Liberal 














Ed 


2.37 


2.30 


2.30 


2.28 


2.34 


2.34 


Stud Voca- 






4.58° 








tional Ed 


4.32 


4.28^ 


4.52 


4.51 


4.34 


Dept Finance 


3,63 


3,65^ 


3.91« 


3.58 


3.69 


3.92C 


Fftc Contact 


1.64 


1.89 


2.00 


1.88 


1.84 


1.81 


sac Liberal Fd 


2.51 


2.40 


2.35 


2.60 


2,58 


2.60 


Fke Vocational 








2.97* 






Ed 


3.22 


3.03 


3.29 


2.74 


2.84 
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lABLB 13o(coac'd) 

Financo 
Change Status 







.d 


MEN 






votm 




DepartiDeAt 


Variable 


. 0 


+ 




0 


+ 


ECONOMICS 


Feer Tlea 


1.28 


1.29 


1.27 


1.25 


1.17 


* 




Stud Liberal 
















Bd 


2.70 


2.61 


2.67 


2.61 


W 


W 




Stud Voca« 
















tional Ed 


3.62 


3.52 


3.67 


3.80 


* 


* 




Dapt Finance 


4.48« 


4.73 


4.75c 


3.85 


* 




• 


Kac Contact 


1.87 


2.18 


2.37c 


2.04 


2.18 






Fac Liberal Ed 


2.80 


2.85'* 


2.69 


2.77 


2.94 






Flac Vocational 
















Ed 


1.96 


2.11 


1.95 


2,07 


2.35 




HISTORY 




1.30 

Ae «rV 


1.28 


1.29 


1,28 


1.27 


lc27 




Stud Ubaral 
















Ed 


2.65 


2.69 


2.61 


2. 67 


2.03 


0 OA 




Stud Voca- 
















tional Ed 


3.72 


3.61 


3.74 


3.83 


3.83* 


3.6IC 




Dept Finance 


3.88 


3.89'* 


4.21c 


3.38 


3.39 


3.38 




Fac Contact 


2.13 


2.36 


2.29 


2.38 


2.11 


2.05 




Fac Liberal Ed 


3.00 


2.98 


3.04 


3.01 


3.00 


3.04 




Fac Vocational 


















1.69 


1.75 


1.74 


1.73 


1.76 


1.62 


POLITICS 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.30 


1.33^ 


1.28 


1.24 


1.31 




Stud Liberal 


















2.79 


2.78 


2.80 


2.61 


2.63* 


2.48C 




Sttid Voca- 










3.78* 


3.98C 




tional Zd 


3.56 


3.57^ 


3.52 


3.75 




Dept Finance 


3.93 


4c 05'* 


4.39c 


3.63 


3.69 


3.72 




Fac Contact 


2.19 


2.16 


2.11 


2.36 


2.27 


2.28 




Fac Liberal Ed 


3.03 


2.93 


3.04 


2.85 


2.84 


2.91 




Fac Vocational 
















Ed 


2.02 


2.08 


2.11 


1.71 


1.69 


1.62 



*Not enough caaee (fewer than 10) for neaningful compartsone 

^Significance of difference between the neane for negative changers and 
non»changera ^ .05 (bated on t etatistic). 

^Significance of difference between the aeana for positive chaogera and 
iion^changers ^ o03 (based on t statistic) « 

Significance of difference between the aeans for positive changers and 
negetive changers .05 (based on t statistic). 

* • »• negative change^ 0 • no change, + • positive change. 
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These overall results do not show very convincing confirmation of 
the expectations concerning normative and Interpersonal Influences 
on change In financial success orientations* 



Correlates of change In career eminence orientations are shown 
in Table 14. If career eminence Is considered to be an extrinsic 
reward orientation, departmental peer ties should Influence eminence 
orientations positively. This is the case only for women in mathe- 
matics. 

Faculty contact , on the other hand, Is also positively related 
to change in eminence orientations for men majoring in English, 
mathematics^ and history. A similar relationship appears for women 
in English departments. These findings suggest that eminence ori- 
entations are not purely career orientations. Again, it would be 
helpful to know the content communicated via faculty contact. Since 
the eminence measures Incorporate indicators of orientations toward 
achievement In a special field and recognition from colleagues, 
eminence has something in common with intrinsic reward orientations. 
If so, eminence should be influenced positively by liberal education 
norms* This effect does appear for men in English on departmental 
student liberal education norms. Contradictory evidence appears 
for men in mathematics, however, where change in eminence orienta- 
tions is negatively related to faculty liberal education norms. 
Findings are Just as inconsistent for the effects of departmenCal 
vocational norms on change in eminence orientations. 

Table 15 contains the Influences of norms and social relationships ^ 
on individual change in creativity orientations. Since the general 
trend among all English majors is to Increase in creativity orienta- 
tions during college, negative changers report the fewest departmental 
peer ties. Notable effects on change in creativity orientations that 
confirm expectations appear on faculty contact for women in English 
and economics and on faculty vocational education norms for women 
in political science. While effects on change in creativity orienta- 
tions occur in the expected directions, there are too few significant 
effects for very accurate confirmation of expectations. 

Finally, comparisons of variable means by change status on ori- 
entation toward helping otiiers is shown in Table 16. For both men 
and women, the relationships among change status on helping others, 
norms, and social relationships are partially confirming and partially 
dlsconf irmlng. The most consistent effects occur among men in economics 
where the Influences of faculty liberal education norms, faculty voca- 
tional education norms, and student vocational education norms are 
all contrary to expectations. Faculty vocational educational norms 
have the expected effects rn change in helping others for men and 
women in English, and for men in mathematics. 
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TABLE ik. 



Departincatal Student and Faculty Interaction^ Departmental 
Student and Faculty Academic Normc, and Departmental Student 
Career Eminence Norms by Sex, Major, and Change Between 
Freshman and Senior Year in Individual Studenta' Orits^nta- 
tiona Toward Care^:^ Eminence (Means) 



Erainence 
Change Statue 









ruiCT 






ft VflMil 




Department 


Variable 




0 


+ 




0 


+ 


ENGLISH 


Peer Ties 


1.29 


1.28 


1.29 


1.30 


1,27 


1.30 




Stud Liberal Ed 


2.63 


2.740 


3.02c 


2.69 


2.67 


2.67 




Stud Vocational 








4.01® 








Ed 




3.82^ 


3.56 


4.13 


4.03 




Dept Eminence 


A. 35 


4.35»» 


4.96C 


4.27a 


4.41 


4.52*^ 




Fac Contact 


2.05a 


2.75 


2.96« 


1.98* 


2.41 


2.68*^ 




Fac Liberal Ed 


3.27 


3.11 


3.16 


3.02 


3.08 


3.03 




Fac Vocational 










^ h 


1.67 




Ed 

• 


1.72* 


1.97 


1.81 


1.73 


i.sr 


ENGINEER* 


Peer Tlea 


1.33 


1.32 


1.30*^ 


* 


* 


* 


ING 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.15 


2.14 


2.15 


* 


* 


* 




Stud Vocational 
















Ed 


4.88 


4.91 


4.87 


* 


* 


* 




Dept Eminence 


A. 96 


4.98 


5.02 


* 


* 


* 




Fac Contact 


1.85 


1.96 


2.02 


* 


* 


* 




Fac Liberal Ed 


1.99 


2.00 


2.05 


* 


* 


* 




Fac Vocational 
















Sd 


3.88 


3.94 


3.84 


* 




ft 


MATHE- 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.28 


1.30^ 


1.27 


1.24^ 


1.39*^ 


MATICS 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.40 


2.33 


2.24** 


2.31 


2.30 


2.29 




Stud Vocational 
















Ed 


4.16" 


4.45^ 


4.60*^ 


4.49 


4.45^ 


4.67 




Dept Eminence 


4.43* 


4.73b 


5.21= 


4.32 


4.4r 


4.76*^ 




Fac Contact 


1.4l« 


2.10 


2.23*^ 


1.74^ 


2.08 


2.00 




Fac Liberal Ed 


2.61 


2.44 


2.15<= 


2.52® 


2.72 


2.73 




Fac Vocational 


3.29 


3.19 


2.94 


2.96 


2.72 


2.74 



Ed 
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TABLE 14t(contM) 

Emimnos 
Change Status 

MEN 



WOMEH 



Department Variable 



ECONOMICS 



HISTORY 



Peer Ties 
Stud Liberal Ed 
Stud Vocational 
Ed 

I>ept Eminence 
Fac Contact 
Fac Liberal Ed 
Fac Vocational 
Ed 

Peer Ties 
Stud Liberal Ed 
Stud Vocational 
Ed 

Dept Eminence 
Fac Contact 
F^c Liberal Ed 
Fac Vocational 
Bd 





0 


+ 




0 


+ 


1.27 


1.25'> 


1.31 


1.22 


1.23 


* 


2.64 


2.74 


2.72 


2.52 


* 


* 


3.59 


3.68 


3.62 


3.85 


* 


* 


4.27« 


4.58 


4.67C 


3.92 




* 


1.98 


2.24 


2.11 


1.92 


2.33 


* 


2.82 


2.73 


2.76 


2.78 


* 


* 


2.02 


1,95 


1.92 


2.14 


* 


* 


1.30 


1.28 


1.27 


1.28 


1.24 


1.29 


2.62 


2.65 


2.74* 


2.67 


2.63 


2.72 


3.69 


3.78 


3.64 


3.77« 


3.93 


3.81 


4.54« 


4.97 


4.92* 


4.41 


4.49 


4.46 


2.02 


2.33 


2.42* 


2.21 


2.32 


2.36 


3.00 


3.00 


2.99 


2.99 


3.05 


3.06 


1.71 


1.77 


1.68 


1.76 


1.70 


1.68 



POLITICS Peer Ties 

Stud Lib«ral Ed 
Stud Vocational 
Sd 

Dept BBlncnce 
Fac Contact 
Fac Liberal Ed 
Fac Vocational 
Sd 

*Not enough csiea (fewer then 10) in group for meaningful cotoparleon. 

"Significance of difference between the mean* for negative changers and 

non-changer* — .05 (based on t statistic). 
^Significance of dlfferen.ce between the means for positive changers and 

Qon-changers ^ .05 (baaed on t statistic). 

^Significance of difference between the oieans for positive changers and 
negative changers ~ .05 (based on t statistic). 

^ " m negative change, 0 ■ no change, ■<■ " positive change. 



1.29 

2,S2* 

3.50* 

4,83* 
2.05 
3.00 
;;.04 



1.30 
2.75 
3.69 

5.04 
2.21 
3.08 
2.06 



1.32 
2.77 
3.55 

5*04* 
2.28 
2.95 
2.07 



1.28 
2.62 
3.76 

4.61 
2.22 

2.85 
1.73 



1.25 
2.58 
3.84 

4.77 
2.56 
2.82, 
l.7l' 



1.28 
2.56 
3.79 

4.75 
2.43 
2.92 
1.54c 
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SABLE 15« 



I>ei>«rtaental Student and Faculty Interacticn* Departmental 
Student and Fbculty Acadeoic Normstand Departaental Student 
Craativlty Noma by Se^^ MaJ or » and Change Between Fteahsaan 
az^ Senior Year in Individual Studenta' Orientations To« 
vard Literary and Artistic Creativity (Hsans) 

Creativity 
Change Status 



Hajor 






MSN 






WOMBH 




Departfiwnt 


Variable 


.d 


0 


+ 


m 


0 


+ 


ENGLISH 


Pear Ties 


1.24« 


X.30 


1.30<^ 


1.30 


1.29 


1.29 




Scud Liberal Ed 


2.82 


2.87 


2.86 


2.69 


2.66 


2.69 




Sctid Vocational 












4.10« 




Ed 


3.63 


3.6(i 


3.68 


3.96 


4.06^ 




Dept Creativity 


4,64 


4«65 


4.78 


4.63 


4.62^ 


4.73 




l^c Contact 


2.17 


2.45 


2.S3 


1.98 


2.23 


2.38C 




V&z Liberal Ed 


3.28 


3.17 


3.19 


3.01 


3.01 


3.08 




Fac Vocational 


1.70 


1.84 


1.82 


1.72 


1.77 


1.73 



ING 



Peer Ties 
Stud Liberal Ed 
Stud Vocational 
Sd 

I>ept Creativity 
Fee Contact 
Fac Liberal Ed 
Fee Vocational 
Bd 



1.32 


1.32 


1.32 


* 


* 




2.11 


2.15 


2.17« 


* 


* 




4.92 


4.87 


4.87 


* 


* 


• 


2.84 


2.81^ 


2.91* 


* 


* 


Hit 


lc81 


1.88 


2.06 


* 


* 


* 


1.96 


2.02 


2.04 


* 




* 


3.90 


3.87 


3.88 




• ♦ 


* 



MATHE- 
MATICS 



BCOnOKICS 




Peer Ties 


1.27 


1.29 


1.28 


1,26* 


1.31^ 


1.25 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.28 


2.34 


2.37 


2.33 


2.28 


2.31 


Stud Vocational 
Ed 

Dept. Creativity 


4.48 


4.34 


4.31 


4.41 


4.56 


4.52 


2.84 


2.79** 


3.21*^ 


2.95 


2.99 


3.03 


fac Contact 


1.66 


1.C3 


2.00 


2.10 


1.72 


1.76 


fac Liberal Ed 


2.38 


2A0 


2,59 


2. 55 


2.58 


2.67 


He Vocational 


2.82* 


3.23 


3o04 


2.S5 


2.86 


2.96 


Ed 














Peer Tlea 


1,27 


1.27 


1.30 


1.22 


1.24 


1.23 


Stud Uberal Ed 


2.65 


2.63 


2.70 


* 


2.52 


* 


Stud Vocational 


3.61 


3.59 


3.67 




3.61 


* 


Ed 














I>ept. Creativity 


2.84 


2.89^ 


3.21« 




2.68 


* 


Fac Contact 


2.31 


1.96 


2.04 


1.58 


2.15 


2.75* 


Fac Uberal Ed 


2.81 


2.77 


2.79 


2.89 


2.76 


2.79 


Fac Vocational 


1.94 


2.06 


1.90 


2.05 


2.28 . 


1.91 


Ed 










V 
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TABLE l5.<cont'd) 



HISTORY 



POLITICS 



Creativity 
Change Status 













WOMEN 




Variable 


A 


0 


+ 


m 


0 


+ 


Peer Ties 


1.30^ 


1.26'* 


1.31 


1.25* 


1.30 


1.28 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.66 


2.63 


2.67 


2.74 


2.64 


2.64 


Stud Vocational 


3^61* 


3.76 


3.73 


3.77 


3.86 


3.79 


Bd 














Depc^» Creativity 


3.38 


3,37^ 


3.55*^ 


3.47 


3.59 


3.74*^ 


Fac Contact 


2.32 


2.11 


2.16 


2.14 


2.14 


2.52 


T^c Liberal &d 


2.97 


2.98 


3.05 


3.00 


3.04 


2.99 


Ric Vocational 


1.69 


1.76 


1.69 


1.73 


1.76 


1.71 


Ed 














Peer I'iea 


1.29 


1.30 


1.29 


1.31* 


1.24 


1.27 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2,82* 


2.74 


2.80 


2.62 


2.60 


2.58 


Stud Vocational 




3.62 


3.57 


3.76 


3.81 


3.82 


2d 














Dept. Creativity 


3.36 


3.32^ 


3.47 


3.40 


3.40 


3.42 


Fac Contact 


2.16 


2.08 


2.21 


2.47 


2.37 


2.04 


Pac Liberal Ed 


2.95 


3.00 


3.06 


2.80 


2.90^ 


2.85 


Fac Vocational 


2.05 


1.99 


2.06 


1.73 




1.58*^ 



Ed 

Mot enough casea (fewer than 10) in eroup for ineaningful comparison. 

^Significance of difference between the means for negative changers and 
noa^changers ^ ^05 (based on t statistic). 

^Significance of difference between the iceans for positive changers and 
non-changers *^ .05 (based on t statistic). 



^Significance of difference between the means for positive changers and 
negative changers oOS (based on t statistic). 

d » » negative change » 0 » no change^ + « positive change. 
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TABLE 16. 



Departmental Student and Faculty Interaction, Academic NormSp 
and Departmental Student Helping People Ndrros by Sex, Major 
and Change Between Preshman and Senior Year in Individual 
Students' Orientations Toward Helping Others (Means) 

Helping Others 
Change Status 









MEN 






UAvm* 




Major 
















Departuant 


Variable 




0 






A 
V 


T 


ENGLISH 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1»29 


1.29 


1. jl 








Stud Liberal Ed 


2.90 


2.8S 


2.85 


2.08 


2. Do 


2.69 




Stud Vocational 


3,64 


3.66 


3.65 


4.04 


4.06 






Ed 
















Dept Helping 


2.05* 


2.21 


2.27^ 


£.33 


2,36 


2.37 




Others 












2.17 








2.42 


2-55 


2.20 


2.22 




Vag T.lh#rAl Ed 




3.21 


3.27 


3.04 


3.04 


3.04 




Vac VncA^i.niiAl Ed 

AAV 1 WCclaAVtMkJL MM 


1.93 


1,80 


1.71^ 


1.81 


1,73 


1.69<^ 


ENGINEER*" 


Peer Ties 


1 i^a 
I* 33 


I* JU 


I. ^ 


If 


ii 




ZNG 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.18 


2.14 


2.12 


w 


*• 






Stud Vocational 


4«85 


4.89 


4.91 


W 








Ed 
















Dept Helping 


1.68 


1.69 


1.73^ 










Others 


















1 82 


1 95 


1.94 




* 








2 04 


2.08^ 










*ttW V WAV A wild A 


3.76 


3.93 


3o97 








MATHE- 


Peer Ties 


1,30" 


1.26 


1.30 


i.. 47 


i. At 




MAIZC5 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.30 


2.35 


2.39 


2.28 


2.32 


2.33 




Stud Vocational 


4.A7 


4.33 


4»21 


4.53 


4.51 


4.41 




Ed 
















Dept Helping 


1.74 


1.73 


1.92*^ 


1.9/ 


1.92 


1.93 




Others 






1.60* 










Fac Contact 


2.15* 


1.60 


1.72 


1.88 


2.03 




Fiac Liberal Ed 


2.56 


2.39 


2.47 


2.62 


2.59 


2.54 




Esc Vocational Ed 


3.43* 


2.98 


3.20 


2.83 


2.89 


2.93 


ECONOMICS 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.26, 


1.28 


1.24 


1,21 


1.28 




Stud Liberal Ed 


2.72 


2.73'* 


2.53 


2.63 


* 


* 




Stud Vocational 


3.56 


3.60 


3.70 


3.79 


* 


* 




Ed 
















Dept Helping 


2.01 


2.05 


2.11*^ 


1.97 


* 


* 




Others 








2.59* 








Fac Contact 


2.20 




2.04 


1.63 


2.40 




Tac Liberal Ed 


2.80 


2!83b 


2,72 


2.77 


2.85 


2.84 




Fac Vocational Ed 


1.94 


1.89^ 


2.18 


2,13 


2.10 


* 



«2 



HISTORY 



TABLE 16 0 (cont'd) 



ilelplng' Others 
Change Status 













nVtSSa 




Variable 


.d 


0 


+ 




0 


+ 


Peer Ties 


1.28 


1.29 


1.30 


1.29 


1.28 


1.26 


Stud Liberal Ed 


2.68 


2.62 


2.68 


2.64 


2.68 


2.69 


Stud Vocational 


3.72 


5.73 


3.65 


3.78 


3.86 


3.74 


Ed 














Dept Helping 


2.23 


2.27 


2.32*^ 


2.33 


2.37 


2.35 


Others 














Fee Contact 


1.93 


2.20 


2.47c 


2.22 


2.34^ 


2.22 


Fac Liberal Ed 


2.96 


3.01 


3.03 


3.03 


3.04«» 


2.92 


Fac Vocational Bd 


1.77 


1.69 


1.69 


1.72 


1.77 


1.69 



POUTXCS Peer Ties 

Stud Liberal Ed 
Stud Vocational 
Ed 

Dept Helping 
Others 
Fac Contact 
Fac Liberal Ed 
Fac Vocational Ed 



1.31 


1.28 


1.31 


2.83 


2.76 


2.80 


3.58 


3.57 


3.52 


2.21 


2.23** 


2.32* 


2.02 


2.24 


2.14 


3.01 


2.99 


3.06 


2.15 


2.00 


2.09 



1.25 


1.27 


1.30 


2.60 


2.61 


2.59 


3.78 


3.80 


3.77 


2.34 


2.36'» 


2.44c 


2.24 


2.47 


2.29 


2.84 


2.85 


2.86 


1,58a 


1.74 


1.68 



^ot enough cases (fewer than 10) In group for meaningful cooparison. 

^Significance of difference between the means for negative changers and 
non-changers-^ «05 (based on t statistic). 

Significance of difference between the means for positive changors and 
noa--changers — •OS (based on t statistic). 

^Significance of difference between the means for positive changers and 
negative changers -^.05 (based on t statistic). 

^ • * negative change » 0 • no change^ « positive change. 



On the whole, this highly descriptive analysis has produced many 
individual findings but few clearly interpretable patterns of norma- 
tive and interactional influences on value change. In an already 
diverse sample, partitioning by major department and change status 
on an occupational value resulted in comparisons based on equally 
diverse groups of students. For several comparisons, the means on 
faculty contact for changers on a value were not significantly dif- 
ferent from each other but they were significantly different from the 
means of non-changers. This illustrates the necessity of identifying 
the nature of the normative influences exerted by department members 
and of controlling for analytical rather than global characteristics 
of departments. A more fruitful approach for the present research 
would be to compare effects on students across similar contexts, 
defined analytically by the covariation of departmental norms 
and social relationships. The following chapter takes the present 
research to this next analytical level, defining like contexts and 
comparing student value change through the use of covariance analysis. 



ERIC 
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Chapter Three 



Footnotes 



1. Holland's categories were discussed earlier. In Chapter One. 

2. Sandra Acker Husbands, '^Women's Place in Higher Education?/' 
School Review , LXXX (February, 1972), pp. 265-266. 

3. Donald L. Thistlewaite, Effects of University Subcultures on 
Student Attitudes , Technical Report of Research Supported by 

NSF Grants GS-2658 and OS- 28984 (Nashville: Vanderbilt University, 
1972), p. 48. 

4. Kenneth A. Feldman, "Difficulties in Measuring and Interpreting 
Change and Stability During College," College and Student , ed. 
Kenneth A. Feldman (New York: Pergamon Press, 1972), p. 133. 
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chapter Four: Undergraduate Socialization in Academic Departments 



The findings from the previous chapter are difficult to interpret 
because the effects of interpersonal and contextual variables vary 
so widely from department to department. These results indicate 
that the variables chosen theoretically for the analysis do have 
effects on value change, but the specification of these effects remains 
somewhat unclear. In this chapter I use a different approach to the 
analysis of departmental impact in an effort to determine more con- 
sistent influences of contextual and interpersonal variables. 

Value Change, Contextual Effects and Covariance Analysis 

In this section of the study, the goal is to describe a method 
for grouping respondents on the basis of analytically defined charac- 
teristics of their major departments and of their ties to those 
departments. More rigorous empirical specification of normative 
influences should provide more consistent indicators of effects 
than appeared in Chapter Three. An important shortcoming of methods 
using change scores as dependent variables has been discussed by 
Lord: 

In general, the analysis of observed gains results 
in a built-in bias in favor of whatever treatments happen 
to be assigned to initially low-scoring groups. This bias 
is not likely to be large unless the number of individuals 
per group is small; thus analyses of observed gains will 
often not be seriously misleading. It would be preferable 
to avoid this bias altogether, however. 

Lord suggests analysis of covariance as an appropriate statis- 
tical technique for avoiding the problems involved in analyzing change 
scores that provides similar, though not identical, results. The 
technique is described by Lord as follows, where x is a before- 
treatment measure and ^ after-treatment measure: 

An analysis of covariance ... is essentially an 
analysis of "adjusted ^-scores," which are simply devi- 
ations from the regression line of ^ on x . . • The 
analysis of covari&nce is equivalent to a simple signi- 
ficance tesr. between the means of the distribution of 
adjusted j^-s cores. (This equivalence falls short of 
exact identity because the regression line itself is 
not known exactly and must be estimated from the data.)^ 
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In the present research, is a student's senior value and x 
is the student's freshman score on the same value. As used here, 
analysis of covariance provides a statistical control for the effects 
of student's values at entrance to collep on their values three 
years later. The covariance adjustment does not necessarily remove 
the effects of the student's freshman scores on a value from the 
student's senior score on that value, simply because subjects in the 
present research are not randomly assigned to the treatment groups. 
Bock and Haggard describe the appropriate considerations as follows: 

It is frequently assumed that when pre-test scores 
are available, individual differences can be eliminated 
and the usual requirement o€ random assignment of the 
subjects to the experimental and control groups relaxed. 
Actually, this is true only if all individual differences 
in the "post^test," i.e., the dependent variable, are rep- 
resented in the concomitant variable. In mental test term- 
inology, the pre- and post- tests must have the same factorial 
composition. If not, the groups may be biased with respect 
to factors of performance which affect the post-test but 
are not present in the pre-test scores and cannot be elim- 
inated by analysis of covariance.^ 

contextual analyses of the sort generally done by sociologists 
virtually preclude the random assignment of respondents to design 
groups. According to Kauser, "it is only the nonrandom assignment 
of individuals to groups which permits the identification of contexts 
with group composition on specific predictor variables."^ Even 
though I have attempted to develop a convincing theoretical argument 
for my selection of variables, I recognize that the results may be 
biased by correlal:ed, but unmeasured, variables. Hence, findings 
cannot always be interpreted unambiguously as departmental effects. 

An additional advantage of covariance analysis for the present 
research is that it "permit (s) the assumption that group membership 
interacts with other variables, that is, that the individual predictors 
have effects which vary from group to group. I use both depart- 
p- . xcal measures (norms) and individual measures (social relationships) 
jointly in grouping individuals for covariance analysis. 

Readers interested in more technical, mathematical treatments 
of covariance analysis written from a sociological perspective should 
see recent works by Fennessey, Schuessler, and Blalock." Another good 
technical source, containing treatments of factorial designs with 
unequal cell frequencies, is a book by Winer. ^ 

For the covariance analysis, students were grouped by 1) the 
educational norms of faculty and peers in their major departments, 
and 2) social interaction with departmental faculty and peers. For 
each : educational norm (Fac Liberal Ed, Fac Vocational Ed, Stud 
Liberal Ed, Stud Vocational Ed), scores were dichotomized at the 
median. The social interaction measures (Fac Contact, Peer Ties) 
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were also dichotomized, but not at the median. The range o^i possible 
scores on each was too small to divide respondents Into equal-size 
groups. Scores on faculty contact of zero, one, and two were consi- 
dered "low'' (577o of cases); scores of three and four were considered 
"high" (43% of cases). Scores of peer ties of 1.00 and 1.25 were 
considered "low" (33% of cases); scores of 1.33, 1.50, 1.66, and 
2.00 were considered "high" (67%). This means that 1) the effects 
of "high" faculty contact are probably underestimated the covarl- 
ance analysis, and 2) the effects of "high" peer ties are overesti- 
mated . 

Each covar lance analysis was perforaed with four, two- level 
Independent variables; either Fac and Stud Liberal Ed or Fac and 
Stud Vocational Ed, Fac Contact, and Peer Ties, resulting In sixteen 
design cells* I did not Include both liberal and vocational education 
norms In a single covarlance analysis because adding two Independent 
variables would have Increased the number of design cells to sixty- 
four. Given the number of cases available for the analysis, too many 
treatment cells would have been Cuipty. The dependent variable 
was the student's 1969 score on the occupational value considered 
and the student's freshman year (1966) score on the dependent variable 
was the covarlate. Separate analyses were done for males and females, 
again to avoid excessive design cells ^ Respondents with missing data 
on any of the six independent variables were excluded, leaving 1319 
men and 673 women for the repectlve covarlance analyses. The computer 
program used for covarlance analysis was the University of Minnesota 
Computation Center statistical program UMST570: Multivariate Analysis 
of Variance.^ 

Respondents were assigned to the design cells for covarlance 
analysis on the basis of departmental norms and social relationships 
regardless of the academic discipline represented in the department. 
As might be exfiected, particular disciplines ars over-represented 
in certain design cells. However, even though the variation of 
academic disciplines represented between design cells is greater 
than the variation within cells, no cell has departments ftom only 
one discipline. Similarly, the variation of institutional quality 
represented between cells is greater than the variation within cells. 
Student socio-economic status is not Included as a design variable 
because it is virtually unrelated to senior (1969) values. Simple 
correlations with SES range from -.02 for financial success orientation 
to .09 for creativity orientation. 

Appendixes V,VI, VII, VIII contain the means and standard 
deviations on freshman values, and the adjusted mearis on senior 
values by sex for each of the covarlance analysis design cells • 
To Improve readability of this section of the study, I have Included 
the analysis of covarlance results. Tables 18-37, in Appendix IX. 
I shall discuss only those main effects and statistical interactions 
that are significant at or below the .08 level. I selected .08, 
rather than the traditional .05, because I want to consider as broad 
a spectrum of potentially Important relationships among variables as 
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possible. I am more Interested In analysing trends In the data than 
strict empirical verification of propositions. In large-sample survey 
research, it is often difficult to establish clear-cut relationships 
among variables* This concern is especially cogent here for two 
reasons. First, the correlations among variables shown in Appendix 
IV B are relatively low. Second, there were relatively low response 
rates by institution and high sample attrition rates that resulted 
from restricting analysis to students responding to both the 1966 
and 1969 surveys.^ 

Main Effects of Departmental Norms and Social Relationships 

Expectations for the main effects of norms and social relation- 
ships on students' values are, with one exception, the same as they 
were for Qiapter Three. The exception is the expected effect of facul- 
ty contact on career eminence orientations. Findings from the last 
chapter suggest that students' eminence orientations are linked to 
achievement in areas related to the academic major and thus are 
likely to be positively influenced by social interaction with depart* 
mental faculty. I shall discuss the main effects of each Independent 
variable in turn and, where possible, compare its effects for men and 
women. Table 17 contains a summary of these relationships grouped 
by sex and occupational values. 

The effects of departmental social relationships will be dis- 
cussed first, since these effects are the same whether students 
are grouped for analysis by departmental liberal education or voca- 
tional education norms. Contact with departmental faculty is more 
consistently Influential than peer tlec, having similar effects for 
both males and females on three of the five values helping others, 
literary and artistic creativity, and career eminence. This finding 
suggests lower salience of peer Influences in departments relative 
to other college settings. It represents a possible limitation of the 
present study because other settings and social relationships are 
not examined. On the other hand, faculty do influence students in 
departments, the settings where both theory and common-sense say 
these effects should be ^concentrated. 

Faculty contact has a positive effect on both sexes' orientations 
toward helping others. Men reporting high faculty contact had lower 
adjusted senior means on helping others (2.71) than women reporting 
high faculty contact (2.93). This is probably due simply to women's 
higher scores on this orientation at entrance to college. 

Contact with departmental faculty also has a positive Influence 
on students' creativity orientations. As was the case for inter- 
personal orientations, men reporting high faculty contact had lower 
adjusted senior means on creativity (3.37) than their female counter- 
parts (4.05). That women's creativity orientations are higher than 
men's is due, in part, to the scale items that refer to skills of 
writing poetry or fiction and creative arts, traditionally more 
feminine than masculine activities. The sex difference is also due. 
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Xaible 17. Sumaxy of Main £Sf facts fr<Ra Covarlonce Analysis 



Values 



u 9 

s s ^ 



a 



_ C • *i 

a <H a c n 

« c •J « 

Ti •H e »• 

«c u. M u 



S«x of Student MP MP MP MP MP 

Dspartnental Norms 

Studont Liberal Education +* 0 00 - 0 00 + 0 

Faculty Liberal Education +0 00 00 - + + + 

Student Vocational Education «0 00 0 + + 0 - 0 

Faculty Vocational Education - - 00 00 00 ~- 

Oepartttcintal Social Interaction 

Peer Ties 00 + + 00 + 0 0- 

Faculty Coataot + + 0 + 00 + + + + 



«A *•+" Indicates that respondents In the *1ilgh" category on the 
independent variable (norms, social- interaction) had a signlf icantlv 
hlgjier (p<.08) mean on the adjusted dependent variable (1969 values) 
than respondents In the "low" category on the independent variable. 
A Indicates that the mean on the dependent variable is higher 
for respondents in the "Ioh, "rather than the "high," category of the 
Indapendent variable. Zarges indicate non-significant effects. 
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In part, Co Che large proportion (37%) of female respondenCs major- 
ing in English. The relaCionships shown in Table 17 beCween faculcy 
conCacC and career eminence orienCaCions are posicive for boCh sexes , 
though male students reporting high faculcy contact have expectably 
higher mean eminence orientations (5.15) than Cheir female counCerparCs 
(4.56). The ICems comprising Che eminence scale refer to gaining 
recognicion from colleagues and making contribuCions in a special 
field. To Che exCent chaC Che groundwork for such accomplishmencs 
is laid in Che major deparCmenC, ic is not surprising ChaC faculty 
would exerC posicive influences on students* eminence orientations. 

The positive effect of departmental faculty contact on women's 
administrative leadership orientations is puzzling. Perhaps women 
who interact frequently with faculty are both more disposed than 
infrequent interactors to initiate contacts and more likely to assume 
responsibility for completing course activities or other departmental 
tasks. Without some knowledge of unmeasured normative influences 
transmitted via faculty contact, it ie difficult to explain this 
finding. There were no statistical interactions between measured 
departmental norms and social relationships for women on administra- 
tive leadership orientations. Consequently, the finding remains 
puzzling. 

For departmental peer ties, the significant main effects are 
all in the expected directions. Male students reporting high depart- 
mental peer ties had higher senior means on administrative leadership 
orientations (.83) than their female counterparts (.60). This sex 
difference is consistent with the one reported for the influence 
of faculty contact on career eminence orientations. 

The effects of departmental student and faculty liberal education 
(moral) norms on students' orientations toward helping others and 
creativity are in the expected positive direction for men. Also 
for men, the effects of departmental student and faculty vocational 
education (technical) norms are in the expected negative direction. 

Comparisons by sex indicate that women in high faculty vocational 
education norm departments have higher adjusted senior means on orienta- 
tions toward helping others (2.69) and creativity (3.24) than their 
male counterparts who had means of 2.55 and 3.01, respectively. In 
addition, women in high faculty liberal education norm departments 
have higher mean creativity orientations (3.99) than their male 
counterparts (3 .47 ) . 

Some other pu^jzling zero-order relationships are the opposite 
effects by sex of departmental liberal education norms on career 
eminence orientations. These findings suggest that for men, depart- 
mental norms influence eminence in the patterns expected for an extrin- 
sic reward. For women, however, th* normative influence is in the 
opposite direction. Differences by sex suggest differential vulner- 
ability to socializing pressures. 
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In 8U!nmary, zero-order effects on values of departmental norms 
and social relationships appear much more clearly in the covariance 
analysis than they did in Chapter Three. Relationships were, by and 
large, in the expected directions. It should be noted also that 
departmental faculty norms and faculty contact exert more significant 
influences (16) on undergraduates' values than do student norms and 
peer ties (11). In the absence of departmental impacts, I can only 
speculate about unmeasured influences lying outside the department. 
As suggested previously, peer influences are more likely than faculty 
influences to be concentrated in college settings other than depart*^ 
ments, e.g., residences, extra-curricular activities, dating, etc. 

First-order Interaction Effects 

In this part of the chapter I deal with the following questions: 
Are the normative influences of departments mediat^t'^d by social rela- 
tionship? Are the effects of faculty contact mediated by peer ties? 
Are the effects of faculty norms mediated by student norms? Each 
question can be addressed by examining a first «>order interaction 
effect. The addition of a control variable enables more direct 
specification of the conditions under which particular normative 
climates have the greatest influence on students' values. The first 
general controls examined are the social relationships of students 
with either peers or faculty norm senders. On the basis of the theo- 
rectical discussion in Chapter One, I expect the normative influences 
of the department to have the greatest effects on values when students 
have close social relationships with members of the norm^sending 
group. 

In the following discussion, the figures illustrating statis- 
tical interactions contain means on the dependent variable summed 
over each category of the listed independent variables. Circles 
are used to designate the mean score of all individuals in the "high" 
category of the variable listed on the right side of the coordinate 
syst m; points are used to designate means for the "low" category. 
The dotted and solid lines simply connect like points. The lines 
suggest the direction of differences between means, but they do not 
denote continuous functions. 

Figure 2 shows the statistical interaction between departmental 
student norms and peer ties for men on orientations toward career 
eminence. As would be expected, the effects fcr liberal and voca- 
tional education norms are in opposite directions. It's still 
unclear whether eminence orientations are more amenable to the influ- 
ences of liberal or vocational education norms. From these two 
graphs, it does appear that peer influences on career eminence 
are quite strong, regardless of student norms. The graph also shows 
that high student vocational norms have a strong, positive effect 
on career eminence orientations, independent of peer ties. Conversely, 
high student liberal education norma are more influential when students 
have close departmental peer ties. Peer soliiiarity makes little 
difference with respect to career eminence orientations for men in 
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Figure 2« Career Eminence by Departmental Student Liberal and 
Vocationul Education Norma, and Peer Ties (Males) 
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high student vocational education iK>tTtf^dep«rtnifiB£fl- and a great deal 
of difference for men in high student liberal/low fffewAmt vocational 
education norm departments. 

Just as contact wtttTacpffmiCSJfea 1 faculty showed the greatest 
number of zero-order effects on stts^Bts' values, the interaction of 
faculty norms and faculty contact showed the greatest numbsr of 
significant first-order effects. Figure 3 shows the statistical inter- 
action between faculty vocation education norms and faculty contact 
for women with respect to career- eminence orientations. Faculty 
contact is shown in this graph to have a positive effect on eminence, 
independent of faculty norms. The joint influence of high faculty 
vocational education norms and hi^ faculty contact results in a 
strong, positive effect on women's career eminence orientations. 
Eminence orientations must be interpreted for women as values con- 
cerning career achievements in areas closely related to the acadftraic 
major. 

The joint effects of faculty norms and faculty contacts on. ori- 
entations toward helping others for both men and women are shorn 
in Figure 4. For men, the effects of faculty vocational education and 
liberal education norms are in opposite directions, as ex-pected. 
Also for men, the effects of low faculty vocational education and high 
faculty liberal education norms on helping others are strengthened 
by student solidarity with departmental faculty. For countervailing 
norms, there is virtually no effect of faculty solidarity. Women show 
much different influences than men with respect to orientations 
ttmard helping others. For women, the crucial determininR "^tor 
is not faculty liberal education norms, but faculty contact. That 
is, vofljcB reporting high rates of contact with departmental faculty 
have high orientations toward helping others, independent of faculty 
liberal education norms. But, faculty liberal education norms do 
have a positive effect on helping others for women reporting low 
faculty contact. 

Figure 5 shows a Qpnslstent, positive effect of faculty contact 
on men's cfeativity orientations, regardless of departmental faculty 
vf^caticmal education norms. This graph illustrates the transmission 
of normative influences via interpersonal contact, though a really 
clear-cut confirmation of expectations would be a graph showing the 
solid and dotted lines crossing one another. 

Another example of the strong joint effects of high faculty 
vacational education norms and high faculty contact for women on 
ftfumce orientations is shown in Figure 6, a. As hypothesized, the 
highest financial success orientations occur among women in high 
faculty vocational education norm departments who also report high 
faculty contact. Again, women are affected by departmental faculty 
norma only when they have close, personal contact with faculty. 
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Career Eminence "by Bepartmnntal Faculty Vocational 
Education Norms and Contact With Departmental 
Faculty (Females) 
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Plguro Helping Others by Dapartmental Faculty Vocational 
and Liberal Education Norms, and Contact With 
Departmental Faculty 
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Flgwe 5. Creativity by Departmental Faculty Vocational 
Education Norms and Contact With Departmental 
■ Faculty (Males) 
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Piguxt) 6« Finance by (a) Dspartmental Faculty Voaatlonal 
Education Norms and Contact With Departmental 
Faoulty» and (b) Departmental Peer Tics and 
Contact With Dapartaental Faculty (Females) 
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The next two first-order relationships Involve the statistical 
interaction of student contact with departmental faculty and peer 
ties. These relationships are more difficult to interpret than the 
foregoing because the normative influences to which students are 
exposed through departmental social relationships are unknown. 
Figure 6, b, for instance, is virtually impossible to interpret 
without some knowledge of normative influences. Figure 7, on the 
other hand, is a bit easier. Table 17 shewed that peer ties and 
faculty contact have opposite effects on women's creativity orienta- 
tions--peer ties negative and faculty contact positive. As shown 
ir. Figure 7, departmental peer ties have no effect on creativity 
orientations for women reporting low rates of contact with depart- 
mental faculty. But, for women reporting high contact, with depart- 
mental faculty, peer ties operate to considerably depress creativity 
orientations. This finding adds further evidence in support of the 
earlier speculation that peer expectations on women, particularly 
those placed on women by male peers, serve to inhibit women's ori- 
entations toward achievements that might place them in competitive 
positions with men. Facilty, on the other hand, are presumably more 
likely than peers to encourage creative endeayor, particularly in 
the area of written expression. 

A different perspective of departmental effects on students' 
creativity orientations can be seen from Figure 8 which shows the 
statistical interaction of faculty and student liberal education norms. 
There is not as much difficulty in interpreting these relationships 
as the preceding ones because the departmental normative influences 
are rather clear-cut. Given the absence of interpersonal links with 
norm-senders here, it is only with the examination of second-order 
relationships later on that the joint influences of students and 
faculty can be more fully explored. While the joint effect of depart- 
mental faculty and student liberal education norms on crsativity 
norms are in the same directions for men and women, Figure 8 suggests 
that men are more stongly influenced by departmental peer norms and 
women are more strongly influenced by departmental faculty norms. 
For men in departments with high student liberal education norms, 
there is virtually no effect of departmental faculty liberal education 
norms. For women, on the other hand, there is a positive effect 
of faculty liberal education norms regardless of departmental student 
liberal education norms. The joint influence of high departmental 
liberal education norms for women illustrates the very powerful effect 
on students' values when departmental student and faculty norms are 
"consistent and reinforcing.** 

The last set of first-order relationships is the most difficult 
to interpret because each involves the joint effects of a departmental 
norm and social relationships with the group that is not the source 
of the normative Influence. Figure 9 contains the first of these, 
showing the joint effects of departmental faculty liberal education 
norms and peer ties for men on creativity orientations. If peer 
ties were replaced by faculty contact, Figure 9 would be an example 
of the expected magnification of normative influences when those 
norms are accompanied by close, personal relationships between students 
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Figure 7« CxBativity by Contact With Departmental Faculty 
. and' Departmental Peer Ties (Females) 




Figure 8« Creativity by Bepartmontal Faculty and Studeni 
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Figure 9c Creativity by Department&l Faculty Liberal Sducation 
. Nociad and Departmental Pe^r Tl^js (Males) 
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and norm senders* Since that is not the case, It Is safe to say only 
that peer ties reinforce rather than countermand the positive influ- 
ence of departmental faculty liberal education norms on men's crea- 
tivity orientations. 

The two first-order statistical interactions shown in Figure 
10 are also hard to interpret. The general expectation is that 
liberal education norms, regardless of source, should have a negative 
influence on students* administrative leadership orientations. This 
relationship appears on both graphs, but only for men reporting high 
social relationships with the group other than the norm senders • 
Unfortunately, since the relationship is reversed for men reporting 
low social relationships with the non-normative group, the finding 
is both contradictory and inexplicable. 

The last of these cross-cutting first-order relationships 
is shown in Figure 11, For women, there is a positive influence 
of faculty contact on eminence norms, regardless of departmental stu- 
dent vocational education norms. The relationships between variables 
in Figure 11 and Figure 3 which shows the joint influence of faculty 
vocational education norms and faculty contacts are reversed. 
Figure 11 shoii^s that the generally positive influence of faculty 
contact on women's eminence orientations is mediated by peer norms. 
This suggests that the vocational education norms of students may 
have different dimensions than the vocational education norms of 
faculty. There is no apparent explanation for these puzzling results. 

In summary, each of the questions posed at the beginning of 
this section of the study can be answered affirmatively. Conditional 
relationships are complex and often rather difficult to interpret. 
The following, therefore, are what appear to be the general trends 
in the data. The effects of departmental student and faculty norms 
are mediated by departmental social relationships. Men reporting 
close ties with departmental peers tend consistently to report higher 
career eminence orientations than men with limited departmental peer 
attachments, regardless of peer norms (Figure 2). Eminence orienta- 
tions are influenced by peer norms only for men reporting few close 
ties with departmental peers. While these normative influences of 
students are in the expected directions, they apparently are not 
transmitted via social interaction. This suggests that departmental 
peer solidarity for men may center about concerns other than the 
adademic, notably general career-related orientations or social 
status concerns within the depar;:ment. Men with limited departmental 
ties are likely to be peripheral to such peer status systems. 
These men are, it seems, more likely to be influenced by their 
perceptions of peers* general academic-intellectual orientations 
in classroom settings rather than by informal interpersonal exchanges. 

For women, a different pattern of departmental effects appears 
since there are no significant joint effects of norms and peer ties. 
Faculty, rather than peers, are the more important source of influence 
for women's career etnln^mr** orientntloiiR (Figure 3). Majoring in 
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Pigixr© 10 • Administration by (a) Departmental Faculty Llbejral 
Education Norms and T^es Uith Departmental Peers, 
and (b) Departmental Student Liberal Education Norws 
and COTtact With Departmental Faculty (Males) 
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Fljfure 11 « Career Eminence by Departmental Student Vocational 
Education Norms and Contact With Departmental 
Faculty (Pemalee) 
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high faculty vocational norm departments tends to result in much 
higher eminence orientations for women who report close associations 
with faculty than for those who report limited faculty contact. 
To the extent that vocational norms refer to technical aspects of 
a discipline or field-related activities, it is not surprising that 
women's career eminence orientations would be influenced by such 
norms. The joint effects on women's eminence orientations of 
faculty Vocational education norms and faculty contact are similar 
to the joint effects on men's eminence orientations of student liberal 
education norms and peer ties. Consequently, it is apparent that 
faculty and student norms are not necessarily analagous. A further 
indication of divergent influences of faculty and peers is the finding 
that departmental student vocational norms moderate the strong 
effects of faculty contact on women's eminence orientations (Figure 
11). 

For orientations toward helping others, the joint effects 
of both departmental faculty norms and faculty contact are in the 
expected directions for men, with attachments to faculty serving to 
enhance the influence of norms (Figure 4). For women, on 
the other hand, faculty liberal education norms have the expected 
effect only for those students reporting limited faculty contact 
(Figure 4). Women reporting close relationships with faculty have 
strong "people** orientations, regardless of faculty norms. It is 
somewhat surprising that peer influences on "people" orientations 
are not more important. 

Departmental faculty voca.tional education norms and faculty 
contact jointly influence men's creativity orientations in the expected 
direction, with faculty contact enhancing the positive effects of 
low vocational norms (Figure 5) . In addition, having close ties 
with departmental peers enhances the influence of faculty liberal 
education norms. For men, departmental faculty norms seem to exert 
greater influences on creativity orientations than student norms. 
Close social relationships with both faculty and peers tend to 
strengthen the impacts of faculty norms. There were no significant 
first-order influences on women's creativity orientations; second- 
and third-order interactions will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Women's financial success orientations were strongly influenced 
by departmental vocational education norms and faculty contact, pro- 
viding additional evidence of the transmission of norms via social 
relationships (Figure 6). In this case, departmental norms had no 
effect on financial success orientations for women with limited 
faculty contact. There were no significant first-order effects on 
men's financial success orientations, but a second-order statistical 
interaction will be examined in the following section of this chapter* 

Both of the first-order iylf luences.of norms and social relation- 
ships on men's administrative leadership orientations involved ncrms 
and social ties with the group other than the norra-sending group 
(Figure 10), Nelthftr case showed oonHit-lonal relationships clear 
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enough for convincing interpretation. Unfortunately, these are the 
only statistical interactions that appeared in the data for adminis- 
trative leadership orientations of either men or women. Unmeasured 
variables are probably influencing these relationships. 

Departmental social relationships can also exert conditional 
influences on students* values, although the evidence is quite limited 
in comparison with the joint effects of norms and social relationships. 
The joint effects of peer ties and faculty contact on women's financial 
success orier.tations are inconsistent and virtually impossible to 
interpret (Figure 6). For women's creativity orientations, on the 
other hand, peer ties reduce the generally strong influence of faculty 
contact (Figure 7). Here, peer ties mediate the effects of faculty 
contact . 

Finally, there are significant effects on creativity orientations 
of departmental faculty and student liberal education norms for both 
males and females (Figures 8, 9). In both instances, student norms 
magnify the effects of faculty norms. Faculty liberal education 
norms do, however, seem to have a greater influence on creativity 
orientations for women rather than men. Both of these findings sug- 
gest the expected positive relationship between liberal education 
norms and creativity orientations. 

Second-orde r Interaction E fieccs 

In this section of the analysis, it is finally possible to look 
at the joint effects of both faculty and student influences, linking 
noms and interpersonal mechanisms of socialization. The first 
three of these interaction effects show the mediating influence of 
contact with departmental faculty on the joint effects of departmental 
student norms and peer ties. Figure 12 snows the joint influence of 
departmental student vocational education norms, peer ties, and faculty 
contact on women's career eminence orientations. One thing that 
stands out from this graph is that women reporting high faculty contact 
have consistently higher career eminence orientations than women 
reporting low faculty contact, independent of departmental student 
norms and peer ties. 

However, under the condition of high departmental student vocational 
education norms, the joint effect of departmental peer ties and contact 
with departmental faculty are in opposite directions. For women in 
high student vocational education norm departF:ents who reported low 
contact with departmental faculty, those reporting high departmental 
peer ties had higher career eminence orientations than their counter- 
parts reporting low peer ties. Conversely, among women in high student: 
vocational education norm departments who reported high departmental 
faculty contact, those reporting high departmental peer ties vere 
lower on career eminence orientations than others reporting low 
peer ties. In the former case, interpersonal ties with peers exert 
a positive influence on career eminence orientations while in the 
latter case, peer ties have a negative effect. This suggests, at 
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Flsuro 12* Ccroer Eminence by Daparlmental Student Vocational 
£iducation Nonas ( Departmental Peer Tiesi and Contact 
With Departmental Paeulty (Females) 
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the very least, that the normative Influences of peers do moderate 
those of faculty somewhat, but that faculty appear to exert stronger 
Influences on women's career eminence orientations than students* 

Figure 13 contains another example of the effects of faculty 
contact on women's values, this time with respect to creativity ori- 
entations. As was the case for career eminence orientations shown 
In Figure 12, women's creativity orientations tend to be positively 
influenced by contact with departmental faculty regardless of depart- 
mental student vocational education norms. Here, however, the medi- 
ating influence of departmental peer ties on faculty contact shows 
more clearly. For women reporting high rates of social interaction 
with departmental faculty and peers, there is virtually no effect 
of departmental student vocational education norms on creativity 
orientations. But, for women reporting high faculty contact and low 
peer ties, creativity orientations ate higher for students in high 
rather than low student vocational norm departments. Since it was 
expected that vocaticual education norms would be negatively related 
to creativity orientations, this finding suggests that faculty influ- 
ences are strongest in high student vocational education norm depart- 
ments when peer ties are weakest. For women reporting low faculty 
contact, the foregoing effects on creativity orientation of depart- 
mental student vocational education norms and interpersonal mechanisms 
of socialization are reversed. Here, lack of attachment to either 
peers or faculty for women in high student vocational education norm 
departments results in the lo^^^est creativity orientations. The effects 
of faculty on women's creativity orientations are definitely mediated 
by peer pressures. 

Figure 14 shows the effects on women's financial success orienta- 
tions of the statistical interaction among departmental student liberal 
education norms, departmental peer ties, and rates of departmental 
faculty contact. This diagram indicates opposite statistical inter- 
actions for each category of interpersonal interaction with depart- 
mental faculty. The expected negative relationship between liberal 
education norms and financial success orientations does appear for 
those women indicating lou levels of departmental peer ties and faculty 
contact, though departmental student liberal education norms make 
virtually no difference for those women reporting high rates of inter- 
action with departmental peers. For women reporting high rates of 
primary interaction with peers and faculty, departmental student 
liberal education norms do show a negative relationship with financial 
Success orientation. Again, there is just a small difference in 
financial success orientation for women majoring in high liberal 
education norm departments who report different levels of departmental 
peer ties. 

In short, interaction with faculty has opposite effects on the 
relationship between departmental peer ties and financial success 
orientation for women enrolled in departments with low student 
liberal education norms. This finding helps to explain the positive 
zero-order effect of faculty contact on women's finance orientations. 
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Figure 13. Creativity by Departmental Student Vocational 
Education Norms, Departmental Peer Ties, and 
Contact With Dspart.mental Facxdty (Females) 
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Figure Finance by Departmental Student Liberal Education 
Norms I Departmental Peer Ties, and Contact Hith 
Departmental Faculty '(Females) 
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The highest mean on finance appears for women reporting high depart- 
mental contact who are }.n departments with low student liberal education 
norms and report high peer solidarity. Faculty contact thus appears 
to reinforce the influences of the departmental peer environment. 

Faculty liberal education norms constitute the second control 
variable in Figure 15. The joint effects of departmental student 
liberal education norms on men's financial success orientations are 
in the expected directions for males in departments with low faculty 
liberal education norms. But, these relationships are inexplicably 
reversed for men in departments with high faculty liberal education 
norms. There are clearly no independent influences here. Finally, 
there was a second-order statistical interaction among faculty liberal 
education norms, faculty contact, and departmental student-peer ties 
for men on helping others. This is shown in Figure 16. Fjr male 
students reporting low peer ties, there is a marked reversal in the 
joint effects of departmental faculty contact and liberal education 
norms. Students reporting high interaction with faculty in departments 
characterized by low faculty liberal education norms are lower on 
helping others than their low faculty interaction counterparts. But, 
this is reversed for students in departments with high faculty liberal 
educati.on norms. Both parts of the table show a strong, positive 
relationship among faculty norms, student/faculty interaction, and 
student orientations toward helping others. This finding is tempered 
only by low interpersonal ties with peers for students in departments 
with low faculty liberal education norms. Quite possibly the influ- 
ences transmitted to students via interaction with faculty in low 
faculty liberal education norm departments have a more instrumental 
nature than is the case for students in high faculty liberal education 
norm departments. In short, there is the expected interaction between 
faculty liberal education noms and faculty contact for men reporting 
low departmental peer ties. For men reporting high peer ties, faculty 
contact does not have as important an effect on orientations toward 
helping others . 

Of the five second-order statistical interactions discussed in 
this section of the chapter, only three show very consistent patterns 
of joint impact by both departmental faculty and peers. For women's 
orientations toward career eminence, frequent, close contact with 
departmental faculty is the most influential variable, despite satisti- 
cal interactions between student vocational education norms and peer 
ties within categories of faculty contact (Figure 12). Unfortunately, 
adding the third variable, peer ties, does little to clarify the 
first-order interaction betweeen student vocational education norms 
and faculty contact discussed in the previous section of this chapter. 

Another example of the pre-eminence of faculty over student 
influences appears for men's orientations toward helping others 
(Figure 16). In this instance, the joint impacts of faculty liberal 
education norms and faculty contact are similar, regardless of peer 
ties. The failure of departmental peer solidarity to mediate 
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Figure i5. 
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Figure 16. Helping Others by Departmental Faculty Liberal 

Education Norms, Contact With Departmental Faculty, 
and Departmental Peer Ties (Males) 
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significantly the Influence of the departmental normative environment 
on men's "people" orientations is a rather surprising finding. 

In the other relatively clear-cut relationship, the strong 
influence of faculty contact on women's creativity orientations is 
reduced considerably by departmental peer relationships, regardless 
of departmental student vocational norms (Figure 13) . 

The remaining second-order interactions involve the impacts on 
both sexes' financial success orientations of departmental liberal 
education norms and social relationships. In both instances, the 
patterns of influence are inexplicable. Clearly, this particular 
set of variables is inadequate for explaining changes during college 
in students' financial success orientations. 

A Third-Order Interaction Effect 

To give one final illustration of the complexity of the findings 
reported in this study, I have included the four-way statistical 
interaction between departmental norms and social relationships for 
women's creativity orientations shown in Figure 17. According to 
preliminary expectations, the highest creativity orientations should 
appear for women whose scores were in the "high" category on all 
four independent variables. However > the highest creativity orienta- 
tions appear for women in the "high" category on all variables 
except peer ties. In fact, the joint influences of faculty norms 
and contact on women's creativity orientations are strongest for 
women who have limited ties with departmental peers. Faculty effects 
are also moderated considerably for women with close ties to depart- 
mental peers having '*low" liberal arts orientations. This further 
illustrates the interplay of departmental faculty and peer impacts 
on the values of undergraduates. 

In the following chapter, I shall review and discuss the main 
findings of the study and speculate about their implications for 
educational policy. 
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Plgvuw 17. Creativity ty Departmental Faculty and Student 
Lilseral Education Norms, Departmental Peer Ties, 
and Contact With Departmental Faculty (Females) 
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Chapter Five: Some Inq>licatlon8 for Organizational Socialization 

and Educational i^olicy 



This, the concluding chapter of the study, contains a summary of 
the major findings, a discussion of their implications, and some specu-* 
lations about directions that might be taken In subsequent research* 
Since the departmental student value profiles in this study are similar 
to those in other research, I focus on the socializing effects of de- 
partmental normative climates without reference to the academic disci- 
pline represented. 

Although the findings in the preceding chapters are not always con- 
sistent or in the expected directions, the results do provide evidence 
of socialization processes in academic departments which involve the 
transmission of normative influences to students via social relationships 
with faculty and peers. Of the five occupational values studied, three 
are more likely than the others to be affected by departmental influ- 
ences - literary and artistic creativity, career eminence, and helping 
others. 

There are marked sex differences in the patterns of departmental 
impact on each of these three value orientations. For women, orienta- 
tions toward helping others are affected positively by frequent, primary 
contact with departmental faculty. This influence is enhanced for women 
in departments with high faculty liberal education norms. For men, on 
the other hand, departmental student and faculty norms appear to be the 
more influential variables, independent of departmental social relation- 
ships. 

Similar patterns of influence by sex appear for orientations toward 
literary and artistic creativity. Women seem to be affected more by 
primary social relationships with departmental faculty than by faculty 
or student nonns, though the positive effects of faculty coAtact ere 
enhanced by departmental liberal education normc. There is some in- 
dication that faculty effects on women* s creativity orientations are 
moderated by departmental peer ties. 

Male students' creativity orientations are more likely to be in- 
fluenced by departmental faculty norms for undergraduate education than 
by departmental social relationships. While effects of faculty norms 
are increased somewhat by student/ faculty contact, faculty norms are 
clearly the more influential variable for men. 
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Despite some persisting questions about whether career eminence 
orientations are more likely to be Influenced positively by departmental 
vocational or liberal education nornis, iiheie is a strong, positive 
effect of contact with departmental faculty on women's eminence orienta- 
tions. As was the case for creativity, there is a tendency for peer 
ties to moderate the effects of faculty contact. For men, on the other 
hand, departmental student liberal and vocational education nozms are 
quite influential for students reporting low, but not high peer ties. 
Wfen reporting high, rather than low peer ties tend to have higher career 
eminence orientations, independent of their departmental peers' educa- 
tional norms. This relationship is probably due, in part, to the nature 
of the items in the eminence scale. In particular, eminence includes 
an item about the desirability of gaining recognition from colleagues in 
a special field. This particular goal is thus likely to be more salient 
for students reporting high departmental peer ties. 

These findings have important implications for students in the se- 
lection of a major department, for the structuring of departments, and 
more generally, for the activities of people-changing organizations. 
Perhaps most noteworthy is the set of findings showing women's occupa- 
tional value orientations to be very strongly influenced by primary 
social relationships with departmental faculty. To the extent that 
creativity and eminence orientations represent dispositions toward 
achievement in career-related endeavor, the influences of primary social 
relationships with faculty can be interpreted as contributing strongly 
to the development of occupationally-salient orientations in college 
women. While there are no coii^)arisons made of women in coeducational 
and women's colleges, this finding suggests that one advantage of the 
greater opportunities for primary social relationships with faculty in 
women's colleges is the enhancement of women's career orientations. 
Converting women's colleges to coeducational Institutions may, if ac- 
companied by a decrease in opportunities for women to establish close 
social relationships with faculty, be detrimental for female students. 

Men's values, on the other hand, are Influenced more strongly by 
departmental norms than by departmental social relationships, though 
departmental peer relationships do influence men's career orientations. 
This presents an interesting contrast with women. Men, it seems, are 
more affected by the normative structure of a department while women are 
more affected by social relationships with faculty, the dominant group 
in the department's authority structure. Spady draws similar conclusions 
from his analysis of factors influencing dropout among students at the 
University of Chicago. ^ These findings suggest that women in organiza- 
tional environments require personal feedback from superiors to ascer- 
tain the extent to which they are satisfying organizational expectations. 
Men, on the other hand, appear to be more able to perceive and fulfill 
organizational expectations on the basis of colleagues' and superordl- 
nates' orientations without involvement in close, personal relationships. 
At the very least, this suggests that organizations, and particularly 
members in supervisory positions, should be prepared to deal with the 
different styles of adaptation to organizational expectations exhibited 
by men and women. 
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Probably the most striking results are those indicating an apparent 
pre-eminence of faculty socializing influences over those exerted by 
peers. Previous research on this issue suggests that students' intel- 
lectual and career orientations are more likely to be influenced by 
faculty than by peers, while social orientations are more likely to be 
influenced by peers than by faculty, ^ For the present research, however, 
faculty are more influential than peers for orientations toward helping 
others as well as creativity and career orientations • This is even more 
remarkable because the method used for analyzing the effects of faculty 
and peer interaction resulted in an overestimation of peer influences 
and an underestimation of faculty influences! As students approach the 
end of their undergraduate education, they appear to look more toward 
faculty than peers as potential role models and/or as sources of au- 
thoritative information about prospective roles* The evidence presented 
here indicates the presence of a strongly institutionalized legitimacy 
of student deference to faculty expectations and expertise. 

Departmental effects are underestimated for a second reason - only 
high-enrollment departments are included in the analysis* Presumably, 
patterns of influence would be much less consistent in departments with 
large numbers of undergraduate majors than in smaller, more homogeneous 
departments. Yet the findings provide convincing evidence that depart- 
ments exert significant influences on non-Intellective orientations of 
student s<. 

This study is also significant because it provides evidence of sys- 
tematically occurring, but largely unintended, consequences of depart- 
mental socialization. Students' occupational values are influenced by 
norms based on departmental menibers* aggregated conceptions of the most 
desirable general goals for undergraduate education (liberal or moral 
vs. vocational or technical), rather than norms referring specifically 
to each of the five values considered* General orientations toward aca- 
demic/intellectxial tasks contribute strongly to the creation of potent 
departmental climates. 

Finally, the present research suggests that departmental impacts 
are not confined to particularly discipline-oriented departments in 
highly competitive colleges and universities. The findings reported 
here cut across subject matter and institution. Departments can be 
salient settings for student socialization, even in the absence of uni- 
formly high levels of student commitment to the academic discipline 
represented by the faculty. 

The recognition that normative climates and primary social rela- 
tionships have inq^acts on students' values might lead some departments 
to redesign activities in ways that increase opportunities for student/ 
faculty interaction. The findings suggest, however, that more is re- 
quired than simply restructuring instructional activities to provide 
sore opportunities for discussion between students and faculty. Fre- 
quency of contact is important, but so is the scope of content and sen- 
timent involved In the contact. Interaction in offices and classrooms 
inevitably has overtones of the impersonality of transactions concerning 
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grades, aslgnments, and course requirement 8 « Other, less formal, 
settings are probably more conducive to the establishment of primary 
relationships. 

Organizational factors that facilitate social Interaction such as 
student/ faculty ratio and class size are not considered here, but are 
certainly worthy of future investigation. 

Research is always limited by the selection of variables and the 
nature of the evidence used to test the relationships posited among 
those variables. In the present study, for Instance, soclometrlc data 
would have been desirable* This would have enabled the direct, rather 
than Inferred, linking of specific norm senders with socialization out- 
comes. Perhaps other studies might build on this one by using samples 
where sociometric data could be obtained. Synthesizing results from 
several such small studies could help to put the propositions and inter- 
pretations set forth here to more rigorous test. Furthermore, rather 
generalized educational norms do not constitute the only normative pres- 
sures exerted by departments. These findings suggest that financial 
success and administrative leadership orientations, in particular, are 
probably subject to greater Influence by variables different from those 
Included in the present research. College settings other than academic 
departments are also potentially influential and might be investigated 
more fully In future research. 

In conclusion, the findings indicate that academic departments do, 
indeed, have Impacts on students' values through the convergence of 
student and faculty influences. Hopefully, this study will provide a 
point of departure both for future research and for efforts to restruc- 
ture college environments in ways that maximize opportunities for tLe 
formation of mutually beneficial social relationships among students and 
faculty. 
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Chapter Five 



Footnotea 



!• William G. Spady, ^'Dropouts from Higher Education: Toward an 
Bnpirical Model," Interchange , II (no. 3, 1971), 38-62. 

2. Everett K, Wilson, "The Entering Student: Attributes and Agents of 
Change," in College Peer Groups , ed. by Theodore M. Newcomb and 
Everett K. Wilson (Chicago: Aldine, 1966), pp. 87-93. 
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4. What is the highest academic degree that you intend to oitain? (Mark om ) 
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Auociate (or equivalent) O 

• BKtkclor'l degree (5.A.. 3.S.. etc.) . . O 
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5. The following questions deal with ac::^alishments lhat night poss»b!v appiy to >:ur 
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$. Do you have any concern aboul your abilily lo 
finance your college educalion? (Maru one) 
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go to college.- through 
what source did this 
college fjrsi come to 
your attention? 

(Mark one) 
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13. To what extent do you 
think each of the 
following describes the 
psychological climate 
M atmo^phiife at this 
college? 
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for each rtem) 
Intellectual. . ....OOO 
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There Isn't much to do except to go to class and study 

I felt "lost" when I first came to the campus 

Being in this college builds poise and maturity 

Athletics are overemphasized 

The classes are usually run in a very informal manner . 
Mast students are more like "numbers In a book". 
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o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

n 
O 



15. 



Postgraduate degree 

10. What is your best estimate of the total income 
last year ot your parental family (not your own 
family it you are married)? Consider annual 

- income from all sources before taxes. 

Less than $4,000. .O $15.000-S19.999. . .0 

$4.000-55.999 O $20.000-$24,999. . .O I?- 

$6.000-$7.999 O $25.000-$29,999. . .O 

$8.000-$9.999 O $30,000 or moie . . .O 

$l0.000-$U.999..O 



Are you: 

An only child (Mark and skip to number 20) O 
The first-born (but not an only child) O 

;!".".;;!!!!;!;."!;o 

Fourth (Of fatsO born O 

Mark one circle for each of your brothers and sisters 
between the ages of 13 and 23 



The second-born. 
The third-bocn . . 



16. How many brothers and sisters now 
living do you have? (Mark one) 

None (Mark and skip 

to number 20) O 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 or more 
OOOOOOO O 



II. Mark one in each 
column below: 



Protestant . . . . 
Roman Catholic. 
Jewish . 
Other . . 
None 
O 

ERIC 



Religion in 
Which You 
Were Reared 

... o.... 
... o.... 
... o.... 
... o.... 
... o.... 



Youf Present 
Religious 
Preference 

...o 
...o 
...o 
...o 
...o 



13 


14 


IS 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Brothers 0 


O 


O 


O 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


O 


Sisters O 


o 


O 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


O 



18. Are you a twin? (Mark one) 

No. (Mark and skip to number 20).. o 

Yes. Identical O 

Yes, fraternal same sex . . . o 

Yes, fraternal opposite sex O 
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19. Is your twin attending college? 



No.. 
Yes. 
Yes, 



the same college. . 
a different college 



o 

,o 
,o 



20. 

Maik one m 
each column: 



AI 



<^ ^ 
^ ^ ^ 



J// 

Alabama O 

Alaska O 

Aflzona O 

....o 

Catifocnia O 

Cptoijdo O 

Connecticut o 

Delaware O 

0* C«* • ••••••• • 

Florida O 

Georgia O 

Hawaii O 

Idaho O 

ininois O 

Miana O 

Iowa ,..0 

Kansas O 

Kentucky O 

Louisiana.. ....o 

Maine O 

Mafyland O 

Uissachusetts ..O 

Michigjin O 

Vinnesota O 

Mississippi., 

Missouri O 

Montana O 

Ncbiaska O 

Nevada O 

New Hampshire., o 

New Jersey., ,...o 

New Mexico .. .. o 

New York O 

North Cafolina..O 
North Dakota ...O 

Ohio O 

Oklahoma . , o 

Oregon O 

Pennsylvania ... o 
Nhode Island ...O 
South Carolina .. o 
South Dakota . . . o 
Tennessee . 

Texas O 

Utah O 

Vermont O 

.Virginia........ o 

Washington . 
West Virginia... o 
Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming o 

Latin America .. o 

tufope O 

O O 

ERIC o OOO 

WB???. O OOO 



21. Below is 3 list of 66 different undergfaduate major 
fields grouped into general categories. 
Uark only three of the 65 fields as follows: 



72. Probable Career Occupation 



© First choice (your probable major f»eld of study). 
© Second choice. 

© The lield of study which is (east appealing to you. 



OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

OOO Arts and Humanities Professional 

OOO Architecture ... 00© Health Technology 

OOO English (literature).-.- 000 (medical, dentai, 
OOO Fine artS"" ©00: ldbordto(y)<>< O©© 



Note: 

Make on^^ three 
lespooses, one 
In each column 



© First Choice 
© Second Choice 
© Least Appealing 



Nuismg ©©© 

Pharmacy ©©© 

Piedentistry ©©© 



OOO History ©©© 

OOO Jouinalism {writing) ...©©© 

OOO Language (modern) ....©©© 

OOO Language (other) .. ....©©© Prelaw . .: ©©© 

OOO Mus.c ©©© Picmedical .. . ©©© 

OOO Philosophy ©©© Preveterinary . . .... ©©© 

OOO speech and dr?ma ©©© Therapy (occupat., 

©©© Theology O©© physical, speech). . ©©© 

OOO Other O©© Other O©© 

OOO j • 

OOO Biological Science iSocial Science 

OOO Biology (general).. ....©©© Anthropology-" ....©©© 

OOO Btcchemistiy... ©©0 Economics. . . 0©© 

OOO Biophysics ... 00© Education . .. ©©© 

OOO Botany ©©© History ©©© 

OOO Zoology 0©© Political science 

OOO other ©©0 (£overnfr>cnt, 

©©© i int lelatlons) .. ... o©© 

O O O Business ' Psychology © © © 

OOO Accounting ©©© Social w«k ©©© 

OOO Business admin. ©©© Sociology.... , ©©© 

OOO Electronic dau Other O©© 

OOO procfcising .. ©©© 

OOO Secret anal studies •••• ©©© other FieMs 

OOO Other O©0 . Agriculture 0©© 

0©0 j Communications 

©©© Engineering ' (radio. T. v., etc.). ©©© 

©©© Aeronautical .. ©©0 Electronics 

OOO civ.i ©©© (technology). O0O 

OOO ChemicaU**. ©©© Forestry.--. ©©O 

OOO Electrical ©©0 Home economics..'. ©0© 

OOO Industrial ©©© Industrial arts \J\^\^ 

OOQ Mechanical ©©© Library science .... ©©© 

OO© Other , o©© Miitiit^ science .... ©0© 

OOO ; Physical education 

OOO Physical Science ■ artd recreation ©©© 

:000 Chemistry ©©© Other (technical) ...©© © 

OOO Earth science ©©© Other (nontechnical). U;0© 

OOO Mathematics .•. ©©© Undecided ... ©©© 

OOO Physics ©©© 

OOO statistics ©©© 

OOO Other ©©© 

OOO [ 

Please be sure that cniy thret! circles have been marked m the 

OOO 



Accountant or actuary..., 0©© 

Actof « enlr.rlainer ©0© 

Architect ©®© 

A,tist ©©© 

Business (clerical) .... ©©© 

Business executive 

(management, administrator) .... ©©© 

Business owner or proprietor . ....©©© 

Business salesman or buyer.. ....©©© 

Clergyman (minister, priest).. ....©©© 

Clergy (other religious)... ©©© 

Clinical psychologist ... ©©© 

College teacher ... ©©© 

Computer programmer . . . . ©©© 

Conservationist or forester . . . . ,...©©© 
Dentist (snciuding Ofthodontist) . . . ©©© 
Dietitian or home economist.. ....©©© 

Engineer ©®© 

Fdimer or linCher ©©© 

Foreign service wofker 

(Including diplomat) ©©© 

Housewife ©00 

Interior decorator 

(including designer) ... 0©© 

Interpretor (translator) .... ©©© 

Lab technician or hygienist ©©© 

Lwf f r.fc'cement officer ©©© 

tjrwyer (attorney) 00© 

Military service (career) ... ©©© 

Musician (performer, composer) ... ©©© 

Nu.se ©0© 

Optometrist ©©© 

Pharmacist ©©© 

Riysician ©©© 

School counselor ©©© 

School principal or superintendant ©©© 

Scientific researcher ...... ©0© 

Social wwkef 0©© 

statistician ©©© 

Therapist (physical. 

occupational, speech) ©©© 

Teacher (elementary).... O©© 

Teacher (secondary) O©© 

Veterinarian O©© 

Writer or journalist O©© 

Skilled trades ©©© 

other ©©© 

Ur>decided O©© 



no 



AI 



23.Bctow is a general lis( of thai shiJcnls somelifnes do. 
Indicate which of Ihf^sc Ihtn^s you did dutinp [he past year in 
school. If you en{;Cfcd hi an activity Irf^qucnlly, Ma/k "I." 
If you engaccd in an ocdvily one or more limes, but not 
Ircquenlly. Mark •'o'VoccisionallyV Maik "n"(nGl al alt) 
if you have not performed the activity during the past year. 
(Maik one for each ttem) <f d ^ 

Voted in a student election , ©©© 

C^me late to class ©©© 

Listened to New Ot lean's (Orxieland) ja;z ©©© 

Gdntbted with cards or dice ..©©© 

played i musical iniUunu^rd ©©© 

Took a nap or lest duiing the day ©0© 

Drove J car ©©© 

Stayed up an night ©©© 

Studied in the hbr.iry ©©© 

Attended a ballet performance ©® ® 

Paiticipaled on the speech or debate team ©©© 

Acted in plays ©©© 

Sang in a their or glee club ©©© 

Af£'icd with other students ([)©^ 

Called a teactier by his or her rirst name ©® © 

Wrote an aiticie for the schoo! paoet or literary magazcnc ©©© 

Had a blind date ©®© 

Wrote a shwt story or poem (n.%t for a class) ©©© 

Played in a school band ©©© 25.R3te yourself on each of the following traits as you really think you are when 



7i. Indicate the impoftance to you personally of each of the folfowing: ^ ^• 

(Maik one for each item) 9 ^ ^ 

s ^ ^ 

Ekjcoming accompUshecJ in one of the pefforming arts (acting, Uj ^ ^ 

? dancine, etc.) ©0©® 

Bc.coming an authority on a special subject in my subject field.. .©©©© 

Otitammg recognition from my colleagues for contnbuttoni in my 

special field ©©(D® 

Becoming an accomplished musician (pcrfoimet ot composer).. ,...©©©© 

Becoming an expert in finance and commerce ©©©© 

Having administratwe responsibility for the work of others ©0 ©© 

Bejng ve/y v/ell-off financially ©0©© 

Helping others who are in difficulty ©©©© 

Participating in an organization like the Peace Corps or Vista ... ©0©0 

Becoming an outstanding a^hiete ©©©© 

Becoming a corn.nunUy leade? ©©©© 

Making a theoretical contribution to science ©0©© 

Writing original works fpoems. novels, shoit stones, etc.) ©0©® 

Never being obligated to people ©0©® 

Creating artistic work {pamtmg, sculpture, decorating, etc.).. ....©©©© 

Keeping up to date with political affairs 

Being Successful jn a business of my own* 



.©0®0 
.©0©® 



Played in a school orchestra ©© ® 

Smoked cigarettes ©©© 

Attended Sunday school ©©© 

Checked out a book or journal from the school library . • . . ©©© 

Went to the movies ©0© 

Discussed how to make money with other students ©©© 

Said grace before meals ©©© 

Prayed (not including grace before meals) ©©© 

Listened to folk music ©©© 

Attended a public tecital ot conceit ©®© 

Made wisecracks in class . ... ..-©®® 

Arianced a date for another student ©©© 

Went to an over -night or week-end party ©©© 

Took weight-reducing or dietary formula ..... ©®© 

Drank beer ©©© 

Oveistepl and missed a class or appointment.... ©©© 

Typ«<J a hofDework assignment ©® ® 

Paiiicipated in an informal group sing ©®© 

Drank wine >.©©© 

Cribbed on an examination ...©©© 

Turned rn a paper or theme late ^. ©©© 

Teied on clothes in a store without buying anything . ....©©© 

Asked questions in class ©©© 

Attended church ©©© 

Participated m organized demonstrations . . . ©©© 

26. How old will you be on December 31 of this year? 
(Mark one) 



compared with the average sluCent of your ow.n age. m'6 want the most accurale 
estimate of how you see yourseil . (Mark one for each item) 

Highest :0 

Trait Percent 

Academic ability ©• • 

Athletic ability 0-. 

Artistic ability . . . . ©.. 

Cheerfulness O . . 

Defensiveness O . . 



Drive to achieve O . 

Uadership ability O • 

Mathematical ability O* 

fAechanical ability O . 

Originahty O . 

Political conservatism O . 

Political hberalism O . 

Popularity O . 

Popijianty wirh the opposite sex O O O 



Above 
Average 

..©... 
..©... 
..©.., 
..©... 
..©... 
..©... 
..©... 
..©.., 
..©... 
..©.., 
o 
o 
o 



Average 

..©.. 
..©.. 
,..©.. 
...©.. 
...o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Public speaking ability O . 

Self-confidence fintelfectual) . • .© . 

Self-confidence (social) O . 

Sensitivity to criticism O. 

Stubbornness O. 



o 
o 
o 

o, 
o, 



Understandrng of others ©..... O. 

Writing ability © Q 

27. (If you are married, onil t^e foliowins question) 

ffhal is your best guess as to the chances thai ycu will marry 



o 

,© 
o 
o, 
o 
o, 
o, 



Below 
Average 

..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 

..o.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..©.. 
..o.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..©.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..o.. 
..o... 



Lowest I 
Percer.i 

..© 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..o 
..o 
..© 
..o 
..o 
..o 
..o 
..o 
..o 
..© 
..© 
..© 
..o 



16 or youneet 

17 

18 

w 



o 
o 
o 
o 



20 O 

21 © 

Oldei than 21 © 



r <^ 

ERIC 



While In College? 

Very good chance O 

Some chance O... 

Very little chance O 

Uo chaDce O 

frfpttfcd bjr Amrrkan Council on E.^ u^a^ry USS M««MChij»rits Ave.. N.W. Wiibiorton. D C. 



Within a Year after College' 

o 

o 

o 

o 



THE CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Appendix lit 1969 Stiident Qaestionn^i^e 

Dear Friend: 

The Camegte Commmion on Higher Education and The American Council on Education art conducting 
tareral surveys of students, former students, and faculty mcnnbers throughout the United States. The 
iitfomiation gathered in the present study will be used to reveal young adults* views on aspects cf American 
higher education, so that the qualities and relevance of our coHeges and universities may be assessed and, 
hopefully Jmproved. 

Yoo have been selected to receive this questionnaire because you completed a brief infonnation fomi when 
you first entered college, in which you indicated your educational and career plans. Your participation in this 
study li therefore of great value, because it will permit an assessment of changes over time. We are interested in 
youf itsponses even if you are not now attending college . 

We should greatly appreciate your help in this study by completing the questionnaire and returning it in the 
endosed envelope. All of the information will be coded and used in group comparisons for research purposes 
only. Under no circumstances will individual responses be reported. Your name appears below in order to 
assure that the recipient is the same person ^ho filled out the original freshman information fonn. 

We realize that not all questions will be equally applicable to your particular situation. Please try to answer 
each question if there is any basis at all for answering. If you do not wish to answer a question, omit it and go 
oa to the next. 

We hope that you will find the questionnaii-c interesting to answer, and that you will complete it and return 
it to us inunediatdy. 

With thanks for your cooperation. 



Sinomly, 





Lo(anWflsoii 
Resident 
American Council 
on Education 



Clark Kerr 
Chairman 

Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education 
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NOTE: In some of thd questions which follow^ you 
^ mtounxtr the terms "your college/* "my 
college/' tic, in each case vi/e are referring to the 
institution whose r\sme you wrote in answer to 
question number I. 

In some questions you wiil er>counter the terms 
•'professors/' or ^'Instructors/' Thesa refer to faculty 
nH?mberr» who have the primary responsibility for the 
conduct of a course, whatever their titles. WetJo not 
mean those who assist the person primarily responsi- 
bte for the course, such as teaching assistants, 
laboratory assistants, readers^ etc. 



MARKING INSTRUCTIONS 

Thts questionnaire wili be read by an automatic 
scanning device. Certain marking requirements are 
essentia) to this process. Your careful observance 
of these few simple rules will be most appreciated. 

Use soft black lead pencil only (No. 27) or softer). 
Do not use pen. 

Make heavy black marks that completely fill the 
cJrde. 

Erase completely arty answers you wish to change. 
Avoid making any stray marks In this booklet. 



1. Old you attend college (full or part time) 
. duiin9 this past fall? 

Yet . . • O No ... O 
IF YE^ print the n<ime of the collage 

IF NO, ptint the name of the last college you 

attended* 



COtLEQC CITY. STATE 

2» Did you enroll in r^oltege immediately after high' 
ictiool? (disregafd summeri) 

Yea ... O No ... O 

3. Since first entering college, have you ev«r 
fSropped out for a term or longer? (disregard 

. Yea ... O No ... O 

4« tn tfitafi how many different colleges have you 
Mrollad in (disregard temporary summer 
attendance)? 

One. . . O Four or 
Two . . O »"crre . . O 
Three ..Q 

S« Have you ever enrolled In a junior college? 

Yes . • . O No ... O 
IF YE&ir have you tver transferred to a four 
year collage? 

Yes ... O No ... O 

• // you never Mended e college, print **none'* 
t*Ht bfenk, then $top, place questionnaire in 
FRIC"'" ^i^y^^ope, end return it 

-^111 111 I HI II f^. 



8. Indicate what you were doing: (mark al! tnat 
•pptyJ 

yr-~ 1. During this past fall 
/ y — 2. During the time you dropped out 
/ / of college (if YES in Q.3i 
/ / /~ 3. Between high school and Jtarting 
OQ® college (if NO in Q. 2) 

College, fuli time .... © 

College, part time 0 

Graduate school © 

Temporary college interruption (illness, 

etc.) ..O©© 

Night school, adult education Od)® 

Work, part time 0<3)® 

Work, fuli time ©©(D 

Military service, active duty . . 

Housewife OQQ 

Unemployed, looking for a job OQQ> 



7* When will vou most likely graduate with your 
EfaKihelor's degree? (Mark one) 
J do not expect to get a Bachelor's degree , . O 

I have a Bachelor's degree already O 

June 1970 or eprller O 

July 1970- June 1971 O 

July 1971 June 1972,.. O 

July 1972 • June 1973 O 

After June 1973 O 

Highly uncertain O 



S. Please indicate your agreement or disagreement 
with each of the following statements. 

— ^1. Strongly Agreo 
/ AgroaWith Reservations 
/ / — 3. Disagree With Reservations 
0(i)(i}®-^4. Strongly Disagree 

Opportunities for higher education 

should be available to all high 

school graduates who want it . . . O(l)00 
Classified weapons research is a 

legitimate activity on college and 

university campuses O®®® 

A man can be an effective teacher 

without personally involving him* 

self with his students 0<g><i)® 

A professor's teaching inevitably re- 

flecU his political values OOQQi 

Teaching effectiveness, not publi* 

cations, should be the primary 

criterion for promotion of faculty 0@<|>® 
A strike would be a legitimate means 

of collective action for faculty 

members under soiTW circum- 
stances ©®®© 



sail 



& Continued 

Ftculty members should be free on 

tampui to advocate violent re* 

sf$t«nce to public authority . . . . .(T)® ® © 
Fi?culty members should be free to 

present in class any idea they 

consider rit^levant Xi)©®© 

Most American coJteges rewarc^ can- 

formity and crush student 

creativity O®®® 

Most American colleges and uni- 
versities are racist whether they 

mean to be or not J0®®® 

Any special academic program. for 

black students should be ad- 
ministered and controlled by 

black people ®®®® 

Any irmitution with a substantial 

nomber of black students 

Offer a program of Black Studies 

iftheywlshit O®®® 

Student demonstrations have no 

pfoce on a college campus O©®© 

Students should be more militant in 

defending their interests ®®®© 

Studants who disrupt the functioning 

of a collage should be expelled or 

euspended O©®© 

Political activities by students have 

no place on a college campus * . . O® ®© 
Most college officials have been too 

imi in dealing with student pro* 

tests on campus ©©®® 

College officials have the right to 

regulate student behavior off 

campus ©®®® 

Student pvblicattons should be 

cleared by college offi;,iali ® ® ®® 

Undergraduate education in America 
would be improved if: 

* Alt €ourm were elective O®®© 

Grades were abolished ©®®© 

Course work were more relevant 
to contemporary life and 
problems ©®®© 

Mora attention were paid to the 
emotional growth of students . 

Students were required to spend 
a year in community service in 
the U.S. or abroad ©®®© 

Tho college were governed com- 
pletely by its faculty and 
ftudents ©®®® 

There were less emphasis on spe- 
ctaKied training and more on 
broad Kbtral education ©®®© 

er|c 

f~" a II u 



0, For «dch oi these statements, indicate whether 
It Is true or 1a!se at your college {if not novH 
attending, indicate if It vm true at your 
college). 



1v Aimost Always True 
Z Usually True 
3. Usually False 



fri- 

®®®©~4. Almost Always False 



My grade > understate the true 

quality of my work ..,©®®© 

Professors in my major field give my 

work the attention it deserves . . . O©®© 
Profecsors give my work too much 

attention ©®®® 

t work hard at my studies ©@@© 

I find myself bored in class ®®®© 

t really don't care what grades ! S^t . <t)©®0 
'It is possible to get good grades 

without really understanding the 

material . , . J®©®® 

Some forms of cheating are neces- 
sary to g^ the grade I want .... ©®®© 
I think I would be happier if t 

hadn't entered college G®®© 

Getting a degree is more important 

to me than the content of my 

courses O©®© 

Professors tend to reward noncon* 

formity ®®®© 

The best way to make it is to tell 

professors what they want to 

hear - • ©®®© 



10. People vMnt different things from college. 
A} Indieatt^ how important It is for you to get 
each cf the following at college. B) indicate 
how much of each you have received at your 
college. 



IMPORTANCE 
y 1. Essential ' 
/ ^— . 3L Pairly Important 
®®®* 3. Not Important 



RECEIVED 

i 7. Much 

/ 3. Soma 
0®®-9. None 







Aftceivetf 


A detailed grasp of a 








.©<s>® 




A well-rounded general 








• O®® 


©<s)© 


Training and skills for an 








. 0®<a) 


©®© 


Learning to get along with 








. ©®® 


®®© 


Preparation for marriage. . 


. o©® 


©®® 


Formulating the values and 








.0®® 


©®® 
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t1. Fof cech of these $tatementa, indicate wh^thw 
H b Uue or labe at your colleQe {if not now 
«ttandtng« Indicate if it was tme at your 
(Siolieae). IF TRUE, mdicate whether it 
bother {s)(ed> you. 









BoJhm 


True FaEte 


T es 




1 am not interested in 










most of my courses . 


o 


o 


\J 


\J 


1 am not really learning 












D 




r\ 


r\ 


1 am not really learning 










anyuiing itripofxanv • . 






r\ 
\J 


r\ 


I am not ooing as wen as 










1 wtsn acaaemicany . • 


U 


U 


\J 




1 onen uon i krow wnai 












o 


o 




\J 


3t n oiTttcuit Dotn to get 










good graoes ano really 










Jearn son'rething . . . . 


o 


o 


u 


c\ 
U 


Many sijccessful students 










at my college make it 










T-j oeizting ine sys- 










tem" Hither than by 












o 


o 


o 


O 




o 


o 


o 




My coUtge is much like 












o 


o 


o 


o 


1 am tmder much pres* 












o 


o 




V-/ 


i find it hard to meet 










my college expenses . 


o 


0 


o 


o 


1 don't discuss personal 










matters with profrs- 












o 


0 


0 


o 


1 am often in low spirits. Q 


o 


o 


o 



t2. How hard would you work in a class in which: 

— 1. Harder Than Usua! 

— 2. As Much As Usual 



G)®® 3. Lass Than Usual 

T)ia inatructor is very stimulating . . . . 0(g)© 
The subject Is essential to your career . QQ)Q) 

A good grade is very hard to get <D@Q 

You art not at all intenisted in the 

eoiik-se QQ® 

Yotir parents really want you to do 

well <D©® 

A pass-fail grade; (or equivalent) h 

u«ed OOQ> 



13. UM any of your courses during your most 
recent coilage term have the lottowing? 
^ Yes 

Term papers Q 

Take*home examinations O 

Frequent quizzes in cIjss Q 

Computer or machine aidtd instruc- 



No 
O 
O 
O 




Q •ten 



o o 
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13. Ccf!ti:su2d Kt> 

Closed circuit television . . . o o 

too or more students . . . . o o 

Smail discussion meetings O O 

Laboratory assistants . . . ..o o 

Teaching assistants • O O 

Seme cJass meetings at the professor's • 

home o o 



14. How satisfied are you with the following at 
your college? 

1. Very Satisfied 
2 Satisfied 
3. Diiisatisffed 
0®<|)®— 4. Very dissatisfied 

The college's academic reputation . . 0(D®C^ 
The mtellectual environment ..... (i)®®® 

Faculty/student relations ©©®© 

The quality of classroom instruction. O®®© 
The variety of courses I can take . . . ®©® © 
Friendships with other students . . . O® ®© 
The administration ®®®® 



15. Do you think you will: 

/K " '-1. Definitely 
J — 2. Probably 
/ / 3. Probably Not 

0®®© — 4, Definitely Not 

Change to another college before 

receiving a B«*ieior's degree O®®© 

Return to college {if riot now at- 
tending) O®®© 

Drop out before getting a bachelor's 

degree 0®®© 

Graduate without a specific caraar 

in mind 0®®© 

Never have a career at all 0@®© 

16. Please indicate your agrasment or disagree* 
ment with each of the following statements* 

y ■ 1. Strongly Agree 

/ —2. Agree With Reservations 

/ / ~*3. Disagree With Res^aticns 

0®©®~4. Strongly Disagree 

Most undergraduates et my college 
era satisfied with the education 
thoy are gatting 0®®(I 

Much of what is taught at my coil* 
Icje is irrelevant to what Is going 
on in the outside world 0®® 

Mc*?t faculty at my college are 
strongly Ir.terated in the aca- 
demic problems of under* 
r,rsduates 00®© 

nn iiii III! 



16. ContSnwd 

Professors wid adminiitrators at my 

ccttege show too much interest 

in students' persooal lives O0(i)0 

Tha normd academic requirements 

shoutd be relaxed in appointing 

members of minority groups to 

the faculty at my college 000© 

My oulfese should be actively «n- 

g«gcd in sotving social problems .0000 
Most rules flovcming student be- 

hftvitir at my college ere sensible •0000 
Most piofesson at my college don't 

do much to esm their pay 0000 

More minority group ur>dergradiiates 

^cmW be admitted to my college 
if it means relaxing normal 

acadtmic standards of admission .0000 
1 cannot imagine being happy in 

arty of tho careers' available to 

ma ©00© 

I cmvsider myseif an intellectual ... 000© 

I consider mywif religious 000© 

I balieve there b a God who judges 

men 000© 

I would rather be going to college 

noTM than doing anything else . . . 0000 
My bslfefs and attitudes are similar 

to those of most students 0000 

Striving for occupational success 

would require me to compromise 

important cthtcal principles .... (\ 00© 
Tho military draft has influenced 

my diKlsions about college 

attanrfanca 0000 

My finances are adequate to my 

werfa ©000 

American colleges and universitias 

must aever all ties with the 

miiitary-industriat complex 0000 

CoKege officiala have the right to 

hm% fjcnona with extreme views 

from speAing on campus 0000 

17. What fn!a do you believe under graduates 
should play In decisions on the following? 
Uifcrk ona in aaeh rowi 

/ " t> Control 
^ 2, Voting Power on Committees 

/ / y —3, Formal Consultation ' 
/ / / / """ " *. Infomnal Consultation 
00000—5. Utde or No Role 

Faculty appointment and pro- 
motion . . e O0000 

Undergraduate admissions policy • 00000 
Bachelof^s degree requirements . . O0000 
Provision and content of courses . O©©©© 

Wence hall regulations 0 © 0 © ® 

gj^^lantdtsciptioa ©0©©© 

bTTbH I 2 I BEIIIhu 



All 

18. All in alir in terms of your own needs and 
desires, how much of the following havs you 
had at cotlege?(iV)ari< one in each row} 

/— Too Mu«h or Too Many 
, 2, About the Right Amount 

000—3, Not Enous^i 

Freedom in course selection ©0© 

Social life ©0® 

Personal contacts with classmates .... ©0© 

Work required of you In coursea ©00 

Outlets for creative activities .......©©© 

Sleep ©00 

Exercise ©00 

Personal contacts with faculty ©00 

Personal contacts virfth family ©00 

Advice and guidance from faculty and 

staff ©00 

19. How important are each of the following to 
you for your future? 

1. Essential 

r ^" 2. Desirable 

000—3. Not Importsnt 

Opportunities to be original and 

creative ©0© 

A stable, secure future * ©00 

Freedom from supew'sion in my work . ©00 
Opportunities to be useful to society . . ©00 

A chance to exercise leadership ©00 

Living and working In the world of 

(dees r ©00 

Work with people rather than things . • ©00 
Avoiding a high-pressure job ©0© 

20. Answer each of the following as you think It 
applies to your coHage: 

YCf Mo 

The students are under a great deal 

of pressure to get high grades © O 

Tite student body is apathetic and ha*. 

IKtle "^\Q0\ spirit" O O 

Most of the students are of a very high 

calibre academicalty Q Q 

Thero is a keen competition among 

most of the studenU for highgrades . © Q 
Freshmen have to take orden from 

upperdassmen for a period of time . O O 
There isn't much to do except to go 

to class and study O O 

Halt "lost" when \ first cwne to tho 

campus O O 

Being in this college builds poise and 

maturity . * Q O 

Athletics are overemphasized © O 

The classes are usually run in a very 

informal manner O O 

Most students are treated like 

"numbers in a book" Q Q 

iiMi I im 
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21* Which of the foUowii^g experiences eppltfts to 
ytHi since entering college? (Mark ail (hat 
3pp»y) Ye« 

Elected to t student office O 

Played on a varsity athielic team ,0 

Changed your long-term career plans O 

riunked e course O 

Chan^^ your major field O 

Fell 5n love » . . - O 

Had a te^ in a college play O 

Wrote an article for the school paper 

or magazine O 

Joined a social fraternity or sorority O 

Received treatment In the Student 

Health Center, O 

Participated in an honors program O 

Was enrolled in a program for dis- ^ 

•dviwitaged students O 

Took pass*fail course (or equivalent) O 

Participated In ROTC O 

Was ever on academic probation O 

Voted in a student election O 

Worked in a college political campaign . : . „ . .Q 
Worked in a local, stute or national 

political campaign O 

22. To wtiat extent do you think each of the 
following describes the psychologicai climate 
or atmosphere at your college? vwlzrk one for 
each itemi 

— I, Very Descriptive 



■7. in Between 

'3. Not At Ail Descriptive 



23. 



ERIC 



Jmcllectual .O®® 

Sitobfaish _ . . .0(2)® 

Social .0@® 

Vtetorlan ; XD®® 

Practical-minded Xi>®® 

Warm JQ)©® 

RefiHstlc J0®® 

Liberal , . . J0® ® 



Is tharo any Profeuor at your college whh 
iMbom you: 

Mtiof FItM Othtr 
Jgreteggg Pfoftsiore 
Yes No Ves No 

Often discuss topics 

in his field O O CO 

Often discuss other 
topics of intellec- 
tual interest O O O 

Sometimes engage in 

social conversation . O O O 

gver talk about per- 
sonal matters O O O 



o 
o 
o 



24. Think about the course you took during your 
most recent college term which was most closely 
related to your primary field of interest. Please 
mark "yes" for all the following statement? which 
apply to this course, (if the course had a lab por- 
tion, mark "yes" only for thote items which apply 
to the lecture portion.) 

The class met only at a regularly scheduled 

time and place D 

Students had assigned seating . . . . .o 

The lectures followed the textbook closely . . O 
The instructor called students by their first 

names kJ 

The {r,;;rw*tor encouraged a lot of cless discus* 

^sion - O 

i knew the instructor's first name O 

I was in the instructor's office one or more 

times O 

The instructor was enthusiastic . . . . o 

The instructor hcd a good sense of humor . . . . O 
The Instructor was often dull and unintsresiingO 

The instructor knew me by name O 

I sometimes argued openly with the instructor O 

I usually typed my written assignments O 

I was a guest in the instructor's home one or 

more t'mes O 

26. What action would be taken at your college if a 
student were known to have done the following? 
(Mark one for each item.) 

1. No action would bo taken 
— 2. Reprimand or minor disci- 
plinary action 
3. Major disciplinary action 
(possibSe expulsion iroTn 
college) 

G®®0^ 4. Sure expulsion from college 



Coming in from a date two hours lattf «0® ® ® 

Cheating on exams .0®®® 

Drinking in living quarters .0®®® 

Being drunk .©0)0)0 

Being clone with a date In your room 

during the day Q®®® 

Being alone with a date in your room 

at night ^®®® 

Staying off campus overnight 

without permission O®®® 

Organizing t student demonstration 

against some administrative policy 0©®® 
Writing off color stories in a student 

publicetion 

Participating in a water fight or dormi- 

toryraid .0®(D© 

.U»ing LSD or speed 0©®® 

Using marijuana .0ti)O)0 




III 
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26. ii your ovtr aU evaSuation of your college? 
(mark onir) 

Very satisfied with my college .O 

Satisfied with my college .o 

On the fence ... * .O 

Dissatisfied with my college O 

Very dissatisfied with my college O 

27. indicate the importanc^^ to you pcnonalty.of 
each of the following (mark one for each item). 

/J ■■■■ Eisentiat 
. Very Important 
/ / - 'Somewhat Important 
©(SXSXS^'-f^ot Important 

Becoming accomplished in one of 

tne performing arts (acting, ^ 

dancing, etc.) (D®©® 

9ecoming an authority on a special 

. subject in my subject field © ©(DQ 

Obtaining recognition from my 
. ' oolieagues for contributions 

in my special field .©^(DQ 

Influencing the political structure . . . .©Q®® 

influencing social values ©©©(S) 

Haising a family .©©©0 

I Having an active social Ufa ©©©© 

Having friends with different back- 
. grounds and interests fi'om mine .. .©000 
Becoming an expert In finance and 

commeri^ ©Q©© 

H8vlnsL9dn>inistrative responsibility 

for the. work of others ©©©© 

^ngvery well-off financially ©©0© 

Melping others who are in difficulty. . ©©©© 

Becoming a community leader ©©©© 

Making a theoretical contribution 

to science .©©©© 

Writing original works (poems, 

novels, short stories, etc.) .©©©© 

Never being obligated to people ©©©(5) 

Creating artistic work (painting, 

sculpture, decorating, etc.) ©©©© 

Keeping up to date with political 

affairs 4&®©® 

Being succe^fut in a business of 

my own ^©©©© 

Developing a meaningful 

philosophy of Iif3 .©©©© 



Please indicate your agreement or disagreement 
with ead) of the following staten^ts. 
"~ ^. Strongly Agrw 

2, Agree With Reservations 

/ ■ 3. Disagree With Reservations 

0©©0 — 4. Strongly Disagree 



Communist China should be 

recognized immediately by 
^ ♦he U5 

I B I 
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28. Conti.;uyd 

These days you hear too much 
' about the rights of minorities 
and r:Ot enough about the 

rigiits of the rnajority . . . ,<i)©®® 

Most people who live in poverty 
could do something about 
their situation if they really 

wanted to , . 0©®® 

Some form of Communist regime 
is probably necessary for 
progress in underdeveloped 

countries .0©®® 

In the USA today there can be 
no iustification for using 
violence to achieve polUical goals . O©® 0 
The main causa of Negro riots in _ _ ^ _ 

the cities is white racism 0©@© 

Meaningful social change canr>ot 
be achieved through tradi* 

ttonal American politics . . « 0©®® 

i am very interested in national politics®©©® 
However acute our dumestic 
problems, we cannot afford 

to suspend our space effort . 0®®® 

In the Arab-tsracli dispute, my 

sympathies are with the Israelis . . .0©®® 
The U.S. should withdraw from 

Vietnam immediately . . . . 0®®® 

Racial integration of the public 
elementary schools should be 
achieved even if it requiresf busing . XD©®® 
Where do facto segregation exists, 
black people should be assured 
control over their own schools . . . .0®®® 
Only volunteers should serve in ^ ^ ^ 

the armed forces .0®®® 

Undergraduates known to use 
marijuana regularly should 

be suspended or dismissed 0©®® 

A student's grades should not 
be revealed to anyone off 
campus without his ixnsent . ...0®®® 
The chief benefit of a collage 
education \n that it increases 
one's earning power •0©®® 



29, Of your close friends at your eoliege only, 
what proportion are/were: (ansvirer fw yoer 
most recent college term) 
All 

— 2. Most 

— 3. A few 



/?. 



0®®®--4. None 

In your major field 0®®® 

01 the same sex as you 0©®® 

In your same class (year! In college ..0©©® 
Livirig in the same building as you . . . 0©®® 



11 1 1 1 1 1 



Bin 



30, A, Where did you i*Mt most of the time dunnti 
ycvr most recent coSlege torm? 
{», Where wotild you havo preferred to live? 

tilifiSJ Preferred 

Colle^ dormitory or other 

cotlege-run housing 0 0 

Fraternity or sorority house . , O . O 

Rooming house or rented room O O 
Apartaient (not vnxh perents 

or relatives) O O 

With parents or relatives Q Q 

Other.., O O 



31. In regard to each of the following activities: 
l« Old you ever engage in the activity? 
h. If not« would you Uite to do it? 









Would 






li!:f 








No 


Ye* 


No 


Wxk in ths Peace Corps or 












O 


o 


.O 


o 


Tutor inirioritv (iroup 












O 


o 


O 


o 


O^nmunitv organizing 












O 


o 


O 


o 


Woirk 'm a political campaign 


O 


o 


O 


o 


Work as a tiospitat volunteer 


o 


o 


O 


o 


Participate in an encounter 










group (sensitiviYy 












o 


o 


o 


0 



32. flu Msf k the number of ctMirm you took in each 
of tha fields listed^ during your most recent 
o»l?ege term. (If you took no courses in a 
given field, leave il: bijnk.) 
tea If now rctending« miL'h your major field of 
etiidy. (if you have not formai^ elected a 
major field, mark your intended or mptt 
* l££!£^ field.) 
c If planning graduate study, mark your most 
probable fioid of study. 




< 



Number of Courses 

(4 * 4 or more) 
Ma]or (Mark one) 
Graduate Field (IMark one) 



Architecture, Envirorunental 

Design O®®®!®© 

/^^ and Art History ©©Q)® 

EiK'tish Literature O®©©©© 

Journalism (writing) -(D®©®®© 

Larvjuages. Modern" .©®®® ©© 

Lartguagos, Other, and Classics . .0® ® © ® © 

Moslc •©©®®©© 

rMk>!iophy <i)®©®|®© 



32. Continued "p- 

Speech and Drama ©®® ®^®© 

Theology ©©©€^0© 

Other/General: Arts & Humani. 

ties ,....0©©®^©© 

eiochomistry. Biophysics ©©© {fV©© 

Botany 0®©®!©© 

Zoology 0(|)©®(S)(i) 

Other/General: Biological 

Science 0®®®©© 

Accounti,?ig (D©©®©(i) 

Business Administration ©©©©©© 

Secretarial 0©®®©© 

Other/General: Business O©®®©© 

Engineering •. . . .0©®® 0© 

Chemistry '. 0®®®©© 

Computer Science 0©©®©© 

Geology. Astronomy 0@®®©© 

Mathematics 0®®®©© 

Statistics ; . . .0®®®©© 

Physics ....0®®®©© 

Other /General: Physical 

Science :0®©©©© 

Anthropology 0©®®©© 

Economics 0©®®®© 

Geography 0®®®©© 

History 0©®®©© 

Political Science 0®®®©© 

Psychology 0®®®|®© 

Social Work. Welfare. 

CriminoL^gy .0©®®'©© 

Sociology 0©©®©© 

Other/General: Social 

Science O®®®®© 

Educatten 0®®®®© 

Health Technolog-/ 

(medtcai, physical, etc.) 0®®©'©© 

Nursing 0®®0©© 

Pharmacy 0®®®^®© 

Therapy (occupational. 

physical, etc.) ...0®®®®® 

Other Professional (Law, 

Medidne. etc.) 00® 6)®© 

Agriculture 0®@©®© 

Ethnk Studies (e.g.. 

Black Studies) 0®®® ®© 

Electronic Technology. 

Communications 1 0®®®®® 

Forestry 0@@(2^®© 

Home Economics 0®®©®© 

Industrial Arts 0®®©®© 

Ubrary Science 0®®®®® 



GO ON TO PAGE 9 
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33, From ithe fo'lowing \ht of ffmplcyen, pleaso 
nmk: 

A. ytHiff probable first emptoyer after you com- 
pi9te yoiir education, or your present 
ctmployer if you are not attending school 

B. your expected lonq*run career employer 

C. th« employer you would most prefer if you 
-mte free to choose 

your father's primary employer during most 
of his working yaars. 

Mark one in 
each column 

Setf-empk)yed professional practice. . .0®©© 
Partner or associate in professional 

practk:e ®(g)^® 

Self-employed or family business 0(i)(£)® 

Business or industry 0®©® 

Federsi Government (U.S. 

Irttd. militaryJ 

State <M- tocdl government 0©©© 

Elemen^?y or secondary 

school system 0©©© 

Jiintor college ©©©© 

College or university 0©©© 

Research orgamzation 

or Institute .0©©© 

Hospttal or clinic .0®©© 

Other non-profit organization 

{%j§u ch\irch, welfare 

•Bancy) 0©©© 

Other ....0©©© 



34. From the following list of occupations, please 
mark: 

A. your probable first job efter you complete 
yiMjr education, or your present job if 
you are not presently attending school 

3. your e;cpected long-run career occupation 

C. tho carser you would most prefer if you 
MT'} free to choose any from the list 

' 9. your father's primary occupation during 
most of his working years. 

Mark One 
In Each Column 

Hiysician or Surgeon 0©©© 

Dentist 0©©© 

Nurse 0®©© 

Therapist, Lab Technician^ 

Hygienist 0©©® 

Dietitian or Home Economist 0®®© 

Pharmacist, Optometrist 0®©© 

Other/Medfeal and Health Pro- 

fesions 0®©© 

CDjp^* Attorney) 0®©© 



34. Continued Al^^ 
Public Adrninistrator, Official. 

Politician 0©©© 

Military Service (career) .©©©0 

Law Enforcement Officer 0@©© 

Librarian .0©©© 

Sociei Welfare. Group Worker .®®©0 

Counselor, Psychologist .0©©© 

Clergy .0©©© 

Other/Public and Social Services ®©©0 

Architect. Designer, City Planner .0©©© 

Artist Actor, Musician, Entertainer . . .0©©© 

Writer, Journalist ® ©©© 

Other/Design, Arts and Writing 0©©© 

Teacher, elementary ©©©© 

Teacher, secondary 0©©© 

College Teacher, Professor 0 @©© 

Other/Education 0©©© 

Engineer ." 0@©© 

Scientific Technician, Programmer . . .0©©© 

Scientist, Researcher 0®©© 

Business Executive,Of f icial,Owner 0 © © © 

Accountant c , 0®©@ 

Secretary, Clerk 0®©© 

Salesman or Buyer 0® ©© 

Other^usiness, Industry-Non manual 0@©O 
Farmer, R8«u:her,0ther Agricultural . .0®©© 

Skilled Worker, Craftsman 0 ® ©© 

Foreman, Inspector * 0©©© 

Semiskilled Worker, Operator, Driver .© ©©© 

Laborer (unskiffad) .0®©© 

Housewifa ..*0(S)© 

35. Some lobs Involve the following activities. 

e. Which, if any, will probabl y be part of your 
work? • 

b. Which would you most prefer to do, if you 
had your choice? 

Wilt Would 
fr oteblv Do fref er 
Yes No Yes No 

Teaching O O O O 

Research O O O O 

Administration O O O O 

Service to clients or 

patients O O O O 

38« What is the highest academic degree you intend 
toobUin? (Mark one) 

None O 

Associate (or equivalent) O 

Bachelor's degree <B.A., B.S.,etc.) O 

LL.B.orJ.D O 

M.0-, D.D.$., or D.V.M -Q 

Otiier professional {M.O.A., M^.W., 

B.O.,ttc.) O 

Master's degree (M.A«,M.S.« etc<) O 

Ed,D O 

Ph-D O 

Other O 



37. What is your cumulative eolteso V*^o PO<nt 



Aor A+ . ... O 

A-r. ...O 

»♦ O 

B O 



8- 

C+ 

C 

C- or below 



o 
o 
o 
o 



3$. Sndicato Uie potiticai leaning which b^)st * 
deicfftbes: : 

r~ 1. U(t 

y M 2, Liberal 

/ f / 4, Moderately Conservative 

5. Scrongly Conservativa 

Younelf J{3)<D®®<S> 

Your parenti ©©00© 

Your friends -G)©©©® 

Most other students at your 

^Hsoltegt J0©©©® 

Most professors at your college . . -Q©©®© 

391 PlMse indicate your agreemerit or disagree^ 
moKi with each of the following lUtements* 
' 1. Strongly Agree 

2. Agree With Reservations 

3. Disagree With Reservations 
©©©©«- 4. Strongly Disagree 

Studente shoufd h^e a major rote 
tn^spceifying the coliege cur- 

rlcM^uin 

Sefehtists should publish their 
ftndirtgs regardless of the 

possible consequences 

ReaiistkaHy an individual person 
* ' *ea1rt do little to bring zbout 

^ changes in our society 

Man will 'never realize his f ulf 

potential until he is freed from 
. She \w% end conventions of 

: eociety 

Striving for occupational success rs 
incompatible with contributing 
io the long-run good of mankind . 
Faculty promotions should be 
based on student 

evaluations 

MarQuaiui should be legalised 

Divorce tews should be liberalized . . 
Under some conditions, abortions 

should be legalized , 

There it too much concern in the 

courts for the rights of criminels , 
Capitel punishment (the decth 

penal^/) should be aboliched . . 
Current (e^iels of air poilutton in 
iaige ri^ies justify the use of 
drw^n measures to limit the 
O m^A motor vehicles 



39 
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Continued All 

Urben problems cannot be solved 

without huge investments of ^ /-< 

Federal money O©®® 

Cigarette edvc^ tising should be ^ ^ ^ >v 

• outlawed ©©©© 

Women are at least the inteilectuai 

equals of men 0©®© 

There are dimensionf of life that 

cannot be grasped rationdily ©©©© 



40, How often, on average, do yow: 

1. Nearly Every Day 

2. Once or Tvrice a Week 

3. A Few T?mes a Month 
4- A Few Times a Year 




©©©©©— 6. Never 



Attend a concert or play .O©®®© 

Listen to classical music .©©©©© 

Reed books not reqi^ired for 

courses .©©©©© 

Attend an "art" film .©© ®®® 

Watch TV more than one hour - , .©©©®® 

Listen to rock, folk, or soul 

^ music .O©©®® 

Go but on a d^te ...... 

Attend a party .... .o©®®® 

spend time in a cafeteria or - - 

other student hang«out . 

\^!?t in friends' rooms or 
^ apartments*. .-r. ©(D®©® 

Attend a meeting of soma 
= Co!l«s« oroanizetion . . . . . ,0©®®© 

Attend an athletic event . . .... ,©©©®® 

Play a sport (non-varsity) .©©®©® 

Discuss schoolwork with your 

friends .0®©®® 

AtteiKl political meetings, 

futures, etc 0®©®© 

Mm cont&ct with your parents 

by letter, phone, or visit 0©®®® 

Visit with other re!dth/es .0©®®® 

Participate In student govern- 
ment (if now attending) .0©©®® 



.0 

o 



41. What is your present religious preference? 

Protestant O Other . 

Catholic O N«>^ 

Jewish O . 



42, Of ^\\ the people you know, how many do 
you count as close friends? 

None O 3-5 O H • 16 . . .0 

1-2....0 6-10...O iSormoreO 



43. Of your cloi« fripndi, what proportion 
.areAz/Q^e: (snswer for your most racent college 

y 1. Afl 

/ . — — - 2. Mo$l 

/ / ^ 3. A Few 

0©®©--4. Nona 

Students el your coUege jC!)@®0 

Studants at another college XD®®© 

Not college students 

44. With regard to demonstrations or protests on 
fiacn of the following issues, have you, since 
entering college: (mark £ii that apply) 

■ 1. Helped Orgnniie or Lead 
f t Participated In 
r 3. Observed at First Hand 



©®®0-4. None of These 



A demonstration 
against U.S. mili* 
t«ry poUcy 

A demonstret'on 
s^inst existing 
ethnic or racial 
policies 

A demonstration 
against adminls- 
trativo policies of 
• college 

A demonstration 
egeinst college 
decnonstrstors . . , 



At My 
College 



Elsewhere 

0®®® 



J®©®® 0®®® 



0@®© 



0®®® 
0®®® 



46 How often did you do each of the following, 
luring your most fevent college term? (Mark 
one for each item) 

/'■ F»*eqi?entiy 
r— — Occasionally 
®®®-- Not At All 

Came late to class •®®® 

Played a musical, instrument Xc)® ® 

Studitti In the library Xe>®® 

Checked out a book or journal from 

th? college library .®@© 

Arranged a date for another student .0®® 
Overslept and missed a class or 

appointment ,©®® 

Typed a homework assigr^ment ©®0 

DHcussed my future wth my parents .0®® 
Failed to complete an assignment on 

thne .©©0 

Argued with an instructor in class . . .©®0 

Attended a religious service .©©0 

Did extra (unassigned) reading for a 

coursw .©©0 

Took steeping pills ©(y)0 

O Tutored another student .0®© 
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46. Continued All 

Played chesi .0©® 

Reac; poetry not connected with a 

course .©©0 

Took a tranquilizing pMI X&®® 

Discussed religion 4!)®® 

TooK vitamins ^©0 

Visited an art gatlftry or museum 0®© 

Missed classes because of iilne» 0©0 

Stvioked cigarettes 0©® 

Discussed politics 0©0 

Drank beer 0@© 

Discussed sports 0©0 

Asksd an instructor for advice after 

^ class 0©® 

Had vocations counseling 0@® 

Stayad up all night -0®® 

Studied less than 5 hours in any given 

week 0©© 

Studied more than 30 hours in any 

given v^k 0©© 

4C, Indices below ^e actual or probable source{s) 
yoif «re usinfi to finance your college and 
living expenses this academic year. <lf not 
attending this year, answer for the last year 
you did attend.) 

/r ■ 1. Not a Source 
y i Minor Source 1% - 25% 
/ ^~ 3. Minor Source 26% • 50% 
0®@®'-4. Major Source • Over 50% 

Support from family 0©®® 

Employment during college year . , . 0®®® 

Employment during summfjr 0®®® 

Spouse's employment 0®®® 

Scholarship, fellowship, grent, gift, 

etc 0®®® 

Rep«yuble loan taken by yourself . . 0®®0 
Your own savings or investments . . . 0®®® 
Oeher 0®®0 

47. If your annua! costs at your college were In- 
creased $300.00, WQMld you . ' . <Mas:k one 
for each Item. If not attending dtb year, skip 
this question.) 

A- Yes 

/ ^ Maybe 

000- No 

Get it from your parents .0©© 

Earn it during the .summer . .00© 

Have to work {more} during the 

school year ,0©® 

Borrow It .00© 

Try to live on less money -00© 

Go to a less expensive college 00© 

Quit school .00© 

Get more scholarship aid 00© 
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48, Old vou live with CMch of your parents during 
mc^t of the periods indicated? (Oisrenerd 
aftaiMjlafica at boarding school.) 





Fathar 








(St*p4MetlMr) 




Yai No 


Ves No 


During your grade 








...O 0 


0 O 


Dming your high 








.,.0 0 


b 0 



•19. Tha following are descriptions of how soma 
parents raise their children. Mark the response 
which best describes your mother and father 
as they ware most of your life u p to the time 
you g raduated from ju g h schocT . 

Very True • 
— Somewhat True 



® <D<S>-^ Not True At Ail 

father 

If I had some kind cf 
prcMem I could count 
on Ihesn to help me 

ou<: ; £)®<S> 

They kept after me to do 

«?eil Ml school ®® <£> 

M i didn't do what was 

expected of me. they 

^vere very strict about It . ©®<S) 
Th<fy comforted and helped 

me ^Mwi i had troubles . 
TRey kept efter me to do 

bettar than other 

chikHn 

They expected me to ke^p 

my things in good order . 
They taught me things £ 

wanted to learn 

They kept pushing me to 

dc my beii in every- 
thing 

They made me feel I could 

talk with them about 

everything 

Vlffhen th4»y wanted me to 

do something, they ex« 

plained why 



Mother 



60. In general. ! would charactarize my parents as: 
UMark one number for each item.) 
— Very Much So 
Somewhat 
®©®-Mot At All 

tmeretted in intellectual pursuits .<S)(D<S> 

Interested in cultural pursuits .®(D<S> 

Religious .0®0 

Interested in politics . , .® ®® 

iS' «heiaily comfortable J®®® 

FRir 



Al 

51. From what kind of secondary tchocl did you. 
graduate? (Mark onel 

Public dchooi O 

Mon-public. Catholic O 

Non*public, other religiously affiliated Q 

Non^public, nonnreKgiously affiliated O 

Bureau of Indian Affairs School Q 

Other f^ederal Government school Q 

62. Of the students in your high school grsduating 
clas8« about whet percentage went to collage? 

I^ess than 10% . . .Q 51-75% O 

10-25% O 76*90% Q 

26 . 50% O More than 90% .Q 

S3. Are you: 

Single O 

Engaged .O 

Married O 

S^rated^ divorced, widowed Q 

64. How old do you expect to be when you get 
married? (if you are already married, please 
mark the age at which you married.) Mark 
one. 

Age 20 or younger O 

Ago 21 . 22 0 

Aga 23 ^ 24 0 

Age 25 - 26 Q 

Age 27 . 28 Q 

Age 29 . 30 0 

Age 31 • 35 Q 

Ov^H- age 35 « • • • «0 

i do not expect to marry «... * Q 

55. Are you: (Mark all that apply.) 

White/Caucasian Q 

Black/Negro/AfrO'Americsr. Q 

American Iridian Q 

Spanl^h-American/Mexican-Arnerican Q 

Puerto-Bican Q 

Oriental . . . , Q 

None of these , * • • ♦ O 



If you have comments on eny of the issues 
covered in this questionnaire please send 
thei;« undar separate cover to; 

Survey of Higher Etfucatioti 

Natioruil Computer Systems 
Processing Center 

4401 West 76th Street 

Minneepolii« Minnesota &S435 

THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR COOPERATION 



THE CARHSGIE COKMISSICSI ON HIGHER EI^UCATIOK 

TBS AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Appondia II I a 196? Pawlty Qu$5?tlbnnadre 

Deaf Colleague: 

American higher education is currently undergoing its greatest changes in a hunilred years. 
The extent and rapidity of these changes are causing severe strains and grave prubiems in our 
colleges and universities. But while we can see ;'he broad outlines of these problems in over* 
crowded classrooms, rising costs, student rebellions, and threats to academic feeedomfrom sev- 
eral quarters, there is very little detailed information on the form they take in different kinds of 
institutions, or in different disciplines and professions. Nor do we have firm knowledge of how 
the people most directly affected, the students and faculty, feel about these problems end issues. 

To meet this need for more and better knowledge, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa* 
tion, in cooperation with the American Council on Education, is condQcting a national survey of 
students and faculty in a broad sample of colleges and universities. The information we are S^^h' 
eriflft will be of help t^> the Carnegie Commission and to other bodies concerned with public policy 
in this ared« as well as to scholars who are studying current problems and developments in Ameri- 
can higher education. Our findings will be published in books and reports; the data we collect will 
be made available in an anonymous farm to other scholars and students of higher education. 

» 

We have no illusion that even a broad survey of this kind will answer all our questions* We 
knovr the limits of questiornaites, and are conducting other studies, in other ways, to supplement 
' this survey. Nevertheless, a broad survey such as this provides information that can be obtained 
in no other way. We know how busy faculty tsembers and administrators are. And we know also that 
other surveys may have made similar demands on your time. But the present survey is unique in its 
scope and purposes: it is the first to ask similar questions of students and faculty in the same in« 
stitutiofis, and it is the first to explore a variety of these issues on a national scale. The accur- 
ecy of the survey and the worth of its findings are dependent on your willingness to answer our 
questions. We believe the importance of the study will justify the time you give U. . • : : : 

One other matter. It is impossible to frs:v^e questions all of which are equally relevant to faculty 
sembers in many different fieids and kinds of institutions; you r4:ay find some that seem inappro- 
>riete to your situation. We urge you to answer all the questions as well as you can; in our analy- 
•is ^ will be elleto take into account special circumstances that affect replies to some questions. 

Finally^ we assure you that your answers will be held in strictest confidence. We are inter- 
ested only in statistical relatiornhips and will under no circumstances report responses on an in* 
dividual or departmental basis. Any special markings on your form are used solely for internal 
data processing. 

We, hope you will find the questionnaire interesting to answer, and that you will complete and 
return it to us while you have it at hand. 

With our thenks for your cooperation. 

Slnc^ely, 

^ ^ ' , ^ ^ Logan ':^'/E$on Clar!^ Kerr 

^ ■ . ' :; x x . Pres.^r-^it 'Che.?r;jan 

^ . J ^. V.' ' Amervcc:n Conr'':i3 Cam ?t;;ie Commission 

- T; • . 7 on lu'ucataon en Higher Education 



MARKiHC INSTRUCTIONS: 
This qti»4«(tt»tfidirft will bt rep<) by on auto* 
mofic tcanning d«vic«. C«rfoin marking 
qvtremenH ore •iteiviiol to this proctss . 
Yovr coieful obf«rvonce of th«io few simple 
rt»te$ will bo most oppreciot«d< 
Uf9 9oft block lood pencil only. (No. 
or softer) 

Moke h«^vy block mork» that completely 
fill the circle. 

Erase com^idteiy any onswors you wish to 
change. 

Avo3<! moking any »troy marks in this 
booklet. 



l.tRfhol is your present rank? 

Instructor O 

Assistant Professor • O 

Associate Profcsjor O 

Profc»ssor • O 

Lecturer , O 

No vonks designated , O 

Other..,,, Q 

2. What kind of oppotntn^nt do you hove here? 

R<s$u]or v/ith tenure ^ Q 

Regulfir without tenure Q 

Acting Q 

Visiting ; - - -O 

^. During the spring term^^ how many hours per 
weak ore you spending in formal fnstiuction in 
^lass? (Give actual, not credit hours) 

: Nore..O 7.8 Q 13-16 0 

M,,.0 9-10 0 17-20 O 

5^r,/0 ^^^2 0 21ofmofe.,.0 

4. Are your teaching responsibilities this 
ecodemic y^t^or 

Entirely undergraduate 

Some undergroducte, sortie graduote. .Q f*Skip to 

Entirely graduote ^ , . * . .Q No. 7 

Not teaching this yeor 0**Skip to 

No, 8 

5t How much do you control the content of your 
vndefgraduete courses? 

Almost completely. . O Somewhat .O 

Substonttatly O Hardly at oil.. O 



AXU 

7. About how many students^ of o!i levels^ 
ore enrolled in your courses >his term? 

None. . . .0' Under 25 . .O 100-249 0 

25.49 0 250-399 ,..,.0 

50-99 0 ^»00 or more . .Q 

0. vo you discouroge undergruduote^ from seeing 
you outside your regular office hours? 

Yes, olmost olway» O 

Yes, bul with many exceptions O 

No ; '-O 

9. Please indicate your agreement or disagree- 
ment with each of the following statements. 

1. Strongly Agree 
■~ 2, Agree With Reservotions 



so*" ^' 



In obout how many of the undergraduate courses 
you teach do you use the (ollowing? a 

Term papers O- • -O • • O 

Frequent quizzes O- -O - • O 

Groduote teaching assistonts . .Q. . .Q* • O 

Closecj-circuit television Q. . .Q - • O 

Computer or machine«oided 
. instruction O- * -O • • O 



ERIC 



sorter, semester, trimester, etc. 




' i 3. Disagree With Resefvotions 

/ f^4. Strongly Pisagree 

Most und^rgroduQtes are mature 
enough to be giveii more responsi- 
bility fov"* their own education <i)®®0 

Graduate students in my subject do 
best if their undergroduote mojor ^ 
wos in the same general field .0®®VS) 

Most graduate students in my de- 
partment* ore bosicolly sotisfied 
with the education they orrt get- 
ting XD©®® 

Most Ph.D. holders in my field get 

their degrees withou/ showing 

much real scholarly ability .Q©Q0 

My deport me5it* has taken steps to 

increase groduate student partici- 
pation in its deciftiorts XD@(D® 

The groduoto program in my dcport- 

msnt^fuvors the bright, imaginative 

student 

Many of the best graduate students 

ccn TH) longer find meaning in 

science and scholarship 00(1)0 

Graduote education in my subject 

is doing o good job of training 

students ........ .0000 

Some of the best graduate students 

drop out because they do not want 

to **play the gome" or "beat the 

system .3000 

The Femole graduate students in i^iy 

department*ore not as dedicated as 

the moles « 

The typicol undergroduote curricu* 

lum has suffered from the specioi- 

ixotior. of faculty members 0000 

. This institution should be os cop- 

cerned about students' personol 

volues OS it is with their intel- 
lectual development 00(3)0 

If no groduote program in your department, leove blonk. 
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9 C^n9l(iM«>J. 

Most undefgrjduoft^ h«Vd are btisi* 
caily satisfied with the education 
they are getting O®©© 

A man can be an effective teacher 
without personally involving him* 
sdif with h;s students 0000 

Most faculty here ore strongly inter* 
eited in the ocodemic problems of 
undergroduates O000 

Mo3t American colleges reward 
Conformity and crush student 
creotivity ©00© 

Thts institution should be actively 
e^ngaged in solving socio! prob- 
lems 000® 

Mo^e minority group undergraduates 
should he. admitted here even if 
it mecsns relu?ting normal oca- 
di^mic standards of admission . . . .0000 

Ar^y institution with a substaiitiol 
number of block students should 
offer o program of Block Studies 
if thoy wish it 000® 

Any special ocodemic program for 
block students should be admin- 
istered arKl controlled by block 
p«ople 0000 

Under^iroduote education in Amer- 
ica would be improved if: 

c) All courses were elective 000® 

. b)Grod('S were obolished 0000 

c) Course w<:)rk were more relevant 
to contemporary life end prob- 
kms 0000 

* d) More oCtention were pctd to the 

emotional growth of students ..000® 

e) Students wete required to 
sp«nd J year in community 

service ot home or abroad .... ©000 

f) Coilegds and. universities were 
governed completely by their 

foculty and students O®0® 

g) TSiere were less emphasis on 
specialized training ond more 

on broad libera! education O000 

10. F'or eoch of these oreos, should present academic 
ffoitdords in your institution (a,b) ond your grod- 
vote deportment (c,d) be-- 
(Mork one in each row) 

• 1. Much higher 

^ /' ' ' ' 2. Somewhat higher 
/ / A ■ ■ 3. Left OS tl'iey ore 
' / / 4. Somewhot lower 

, / / / / ' 5. Much lower 

®00®©(D~ 6. No firoduate department 
o) Undergroduote admissions..©©®®® 

b) Bochelor's degrees . . .* ©© @® © 

iS dwote admissions "O©®®®© 

ERJC onced degrees 0©©®©® 



11. Do you feel thef ^he odministraticii of your 
department '^is: 

Very outocrotic * • 

Somewhot autocrotic O 

Somewhat democratic O 

Very democratic .Q 

*Here ond hereoJter, if you have c joint appoint* 
ment, onswer for your moin department. If your 
institution has no departments, answer for the 
equivolent odministrotivo unit (e.g.^ division 
for \\)nio€ colleges). 

12. Is the chairmen of yovr deportment oppointed 
for 0 fixed short term (3 yeors or less) or for o 
long or indefinite period? 

Long/Indefinite. . . Q Short term, Q 

13. Roughly how many regular members (at the rank 
of instructor or obove) does your department 

• hove this year? 

3 or fewer Q 16-20 O 

4-5 O 21 -25 O 

6-7 O 26-30 O 

8-10 O 31 .40 O 

11 . 15 O 41 Of mope O 

14. How much hos your department changed in size 
In the lost 3 years? Is it: 

Much iorger • O 

Somewhat larger O 

About the some O 

Smaller O 

ISoDo you think your department is now 

Too big .O 

About right .o 

Too smail o 

bDo you think your institution is now 

Too big ..t-.O 

About right '.. . .0 

Too smo II O 



16. How octive ere you (a) in your own depart- 
ment's aftoirs? (b) in the foculty government 
of your institution (committee membershi;>s, etcj? 
(Mark one in each column) 



/ 



Much more than overage. . . . 
Somewhat more then average 
About overage . 



•O.-O 
O- • o 

o. o 

Somewhst less tiicn overaga . .Q- • O 
Much less than average Q. . O 
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17. Haw mvrh opportunity do yotf Jet) you hovt to 
Inftuofict ihfi poikit» (o) of your doportmoti^? 
(b) of your instttution? 



(Mark oAo in ooch column) 



A flroot dool O. . .O 

Quito obit 0...0 

Somo O- • -O 

Nemo 0...0 

It. How oiony of tho poopio you soo socially oro: 
(o) mombori of tho faculty horo? 

Almost oil O Somo O 

Most O Almost nono . .0 

About holf O 

(b) wembof s of your tiopartmoitt? 

Almoot oil O Somo O 

Most O Almost none . . LJ 

About half O 

19. What <io you think of tho emergenco of radical 
student activism In recent yeors? 

Unreservedly approve O 

Approve with reservations O 

Oisopprovo with reservotions O 

Unroservadly disopprovo O 

20. With retpecf to the student rovolt at Columbco 
ios$ yeor, were you in sympathy w!th 

the students* aims end their methods . . . . Q 

their oims but not their methods. Q 

neither tiieir oims nor their methods Q 

I don't know enoii^h about it to judgo . . • . Q 

21. Hove any of your children beoen octive in civil 
riflbts, onti-Viefnom, or other demonstrotions? 

Yes:.., O 

None octive » « Q 

NoM of thot age Q 

22. Hos your campus oK^crienced any stutfont 
^otests or demonstrotions during the cur- 
tent o«:odemic yeor? 

Yes. . .O Na . . . O (if no, skip to No. 25) 

23. How would you choroctorixe your attitude tt« 
word the most recent demonstration? 

Approved of the demonstrotors aims and 
methods O 

Approved of their aims but not their 
methods O 

Disapproved of their aims O 

Uncertoin or mixed feelings O 

ErJc '•^•"•'•"^ » o 



24. Whttt wos your roU in this demonstretion? 
(Mork oU that epply) 

Helped to ploni organize^ or leod the pro* 

test O 

Joined \^^ octive protest with the demon* 

strotors . • • • * » . O 

Openly supported the gools of the pro* 

testers O 

Openly opposed the gools of the protestors.. jQ 

Tried to mediate in the protest ^. . . • O 

Wos not involved actively in ony way ..^.^..O 

25. What effect hove student demonstrations (on 
your campus or elsewhere) hod en eoch ef the 
followingf (Mark one in each row) 

/ - ■ 1. Very fovoioble 
/ m ■ , 2. Fairly fovorobl't 
/ / ' ■■- 3. Foirly hormful 
/ / / ^. 4. Very harmful 

Your reseor^h OQQQQ 

Your tooching OOOQQ 

Your relotions with departmental 

colleagues O0<j)Q0 

Your relations with other col* 

leogues ©<2)©©0 

Your rolotions with students QQ<3)0® 

Your view of your compus admin- 

istrotion 0®(i)®0 

Your institution's relations with 

the local community OO0Q0 

26o. What role do you believe updef g raduotes 
' should ploy in docisions on the following? 

y ■ ' ■ 1. Control 

/ y i .2. Voting power on committees 

/ / ftrmol consultation 

iff A*~"4. informal consuilotton 
O00(S)0""5. Little or 1)0 role 

Fo'culty oppolntment and promo* 

tion 00000 

Urdorgroduote odmissions policy .00(3)00 
Provision ond contont of courses .00000 

Student discipline 00000 

dochelor's degree requirements . -00000 

b. Whet role do you believe grgduoto students 
should ploy In decisions on the following? 
Foculty oppointment and pro* 

motion .O00O0 

Oeportmentol groduote admissions 

policy .O00O0 

Provision ond content of graduate 

courses ,,...00000 

Student discipline .00000 

Advanced degree requirements . • .00000 
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27. PUoft* ifidicot* your agre«:nent or (ii«agr»em«nt 
whh Mch of th« following statements. 

/> f Strongly ograt 

yf' ' ' " 2. Agrt« with reservotlons 
/ / 3. Disogrte with resorvotions 

<X>®®0«*-- 4. Strongly disngree 

" T(\a normal ccodemic requirements 
should be reloxed in oppointing 
members oT minority groups to 
the faculty here .(D00® 

Opportunities for higher education 
should be available to oil high 
school graduotes who wont it 0®(D0 

Most Americt^n colleges and uni- 
versities ore racist whether they 
m«on to be or not i.... .Q® @0 

Public colleges ond universities 
must be more responsive to pub* 
itc demonds thon are private 
institutions 4D®®0 

Junior foculty members hove too 
Ultle soy in the running of my do- 
portm^nt -0000 

A smoll group of senior professors 
ivis disproportionote pov^er in 
dttcisiory-mokin^ in ihi5 institution.Q000 

This institution v/ould be better off 
with fewer odministrotors J0000 

There should be faculty representc- 
ticn on the governing boord of 
this institution ; . .0000 

Trustees' only responsibilities 
should bo to raise money ond gain 
community support. .0000 

Jh9 odministrciicn here hos token 
o *;ieor stQfid in support of 
ocodemic freedom 0000 

Faculty unions have o divisive 
kfhci c>i academic life .0000 

Teochirig assistants' unions hove o 
divisive effect on academic life . . .0000 

Faculty members should be more 
militont in defcrtding their inter- 
ests 0000 

Collective bargaining by foculty 
members has no place in o. college 
or university 000© 

Most rules governing student be- 
havior here ore sensible O©0© 

Compus rules here ore generolly 
odministered in a reasonable way. .0000 
^ UndergraduQtes known to use mori- 
|uono reguloriy should be sus- 
pended or dismissed 0000 

Q '"^oiiticol octivities by students 
^J^(]]i0ve no piece on o college campus0000 



27 Continued. 

Student demonstrotlans hove no 
pioce on c college compus •(D^©® 

Students who disrupt the functioning 
of a college should be expelled or 
suspended...: 0000 

Most campus demonstrotions ore 
created by far left groups trying to ^ ^ ^ ^ 
cause trouble ;...O©®0 

College officials hove the right to 
regulate student behavior off • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

compu. :.:..o®m 

Respect fof the ocademic profession ^ _ ^ . 
• has declined over the past 20 yeors.0©® ® 

A student's grades should not be re* 
veoled to anyone off campus with- ^ 
out his consent O©©® 

Faculty members should be free on 
campus to advocate violent resis- 
tance to public authority 0000 

Foculty members should be free to 
present in doss any ideo that ✓v/-^*^ 
they consider relevant 000© 

Campus disruptions by militant stu- 
dents ore o threat to academic 
freedom O®®© 

23. Hove you known of o cose here within the past 
two y«ars in which a man's politics effected 
his chonces for retention or promotion? 

I know definitely of o cose O 

I've heor<3 of o cose O 

. I don't knew of a cose . « O 

Vm sure it hosn't happened O 

29. In recent years, have you ever felt Intimidated In 
your cfo&ses by students with strong politico! or 
rociol views? 

Yes....O No .0 

30. In what yeor did you obtoin your highest degree? 



1928 or before...© 

1929-5933 .O 

1934.1938 O 

1939-1943 O 

1944-1948 O 



1949-1953 .O 

1954-1958 O 

1959-1963 .O 

1964-1966 O 

1967 or Icter. ... O 



31. How mony years elapsed between your obtaining 
your bficheior's degree and your highest degree? 

No degree higher than bachelor's O 

i am still working for o higher degree .0 

1 - 2 years * • O 

3*4 years O 

5 - 7 yeors O 

8- 10 yeors o 

VI -ISyeor* O 

Over 15 y«ors o 
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32. On th* foltowins list, pteose mofk 
1. (t( any) th« de9ret(t) for which you oro 

cuifrontly working 
2* All degreof that you havt •arnod 
3* AH degraas you havo torned at this ^ 

IftttitUtiOR $ 

U»$ than Bocholor's (A.A., otc.) . . . .Q®© 

Undergraduate Bachelor's O®® 

First profossionoi low degree O®® 

First professional medicol degree (e.g. 

M.D., D.D.S.) 0®® 

Other first professional beyond under- 

graduote bachelor's O®© 

Master's (except first professionol). . .0®® 
Doctor of Arts or equivalent for doc- 
torate degree without dissert ttion . . .0Q(|) 

PhD : O®® 

Ed.D (l)®(3) 

Other doctorote (except first profes- 
sional) O®® 

None 0®® 

33. Frow the following list, mork one subject in each 
column; mark the m^st appr<tipriote fine co^e^ortes, 
\i eppUcoble; where your precise field does not 
Ofpear, mork the^most simitar category. 

■^l. Undergroduote rnoior 
/.y "2. Highest postgroduote degree 
/ / /~3. Present principcl teaching field 
f / / r^* Present primory field of reseorcK 
/ / / scholarship^ creotivit/ 
' f f rS. Deportment *cf teochinc oppointment 

MOHE 00®®© 

Agriculture and/or Forestry O000® 

Architecture ond/or Design 0®®0® 

Sietoglcoi Sciences (General 

Biology) ...0®®®® 

Bacteriology, Moleculor ^ 
biology, Virology, Micro* 

biology 0®®0© 

Biochemistry O®®©© 

General Botony .O000© 

F1>y»iology, Anatomy 0<2)®®© 

General Zoology O®®®® 

Other Biological Sciences 0®®0® 
Business^ Commerce and 

Monogement 0®®®© 

Education O®®®® 

Elementory and/or Secondary . .0©®®® 

Foundations 0®®®® 

Educotionol Psychology ond 

Counseling 0®®®® 

I Educational Admlnlstrotion . . . .0®@®® 
Other Education fields 0000® 



Engineering 

Chvmieat 

C v:) 0(2><l>®® 

Electrical ...... 

f^tecKonicol ©®®0® 

Other Engii'itering fields . . 

Fintt Arts 00®®® 

Art (D0®®® 

Dfomotics and Speech O®®®® 

Music O®®®® 

Other Fine Arts O©®®® 

.®®®®® 

Heoltb Fields O®®®© 

Medicine .0®®®® 

Nursing 0®®®® 

Other Health fields 0®®®® 

Home Econofflics 0®®®® 

Humanities ..0®®®® 

English lonyuoge & litaroture. . .0®®®® 
roreign languages & literature..©®®®® 

French D®®®® 

Gertnon 0®®®© 

Spanish .0®®0® 

Other foreign longuages (in- 
cluding linguistics) 0®®®® 

History ^®®®® 

Philosophy 0®®®® 

Religion ft. Theology 0©®®® 

Other Humonities fields 0®®®® 

Industrial Art. 0®®®® 

Journalism 0®®®© 

Law 0®®®® 

Library Sci«»ne« 0®®®® 

Mathematics and Statistics . . ....0®®®® 

Physical & Health Education . . . .0®®®® 

Physical Sciences ®@®®® 

Chemistry 0®®®® 

Eorth Sciences (inci. Geology)..®®®®® 

Physics .<r 0©®®® 

Other Physical Sciences . . 0®®®® 

Psychology 0®®®® 

Oinicol 0®®0® 

Experimental 0®®®® 

Social 0©®®© 

Counseling and Guidance 0©©®© 

Other Psychology fields ...... .0®®®® 

Sociol Sciences O©©®© 

Anthropology & Archaeology 0©©®© 

Economics 0©©®® 

Political Science, Government . .0©©®® 

Sociology 0®©0© 

Other Social Sciences 0©®®© 

Social Woric, Social Welfare ©©QG© 

ALL OTHER FIELDS 0©®®® 

* Mark moin deportnenf, if you hove a joint 
appointment. 



34. On A« following lisf of lorgt Amtricon vnivtr* 
sitits, mork one in eoch column; if the nom«ft 
of your Institutions do not oppoor, mock QpprO« 
prUto "other** cottgoritt. 

i 1. Vicliolor'« dtgroo 

/ ' " 2. \ 5ghett degrot 
Q©0~3. First rogulor tcoching job 

NONE Of not oppropricte 0(D(D 

Boston University .©® ® 

Brown Univorsity, R.I ©©Q 

Colifornio Institute of Technology . . .©©© 
Colifornio, Univorsity of, ot Berkeley©©® 
Colifornio, University of, at Los 

Angeles ©®® 

Cornejjie Institute of Technology, Po.©©@ 
Cofholic University of America, D.C..©©® 

Chicogo, University of ©0® 

Colorodo, University of ©©0 

Columbia University Teachers' 

College, N.Y.; ©©© 

Columbia University, N.Y. . . , ©©© 

Cornell University, N.Y ©@® 

. Duke University, N.C O^^®© 

Florido, University of ©©© 

Fordhom University, N.Y ©®® 

Horvord University, Moss O®® 

iUtnots^ University of O®® 

ItidionQ University at Bloomington . . .Q®® 

Iowa Stcite University ©©© 

Iflwa, UniverfiUy of ©®® 

Johns Hopkins University ®®® 

" Kcmsot, Unrlverstty cf .©© ® 

Louisiono State University O®® 

Moryiond, University ot ©®® 

t:4aftsachusetts Instutute of Technology©®® 

Michigan Stote University O®® 

Michigan, University of c O®® 

Minnesota University of O©® 

Missouri, University of, at Columbia .0®® 

N«broskoi University of .O®® 

New York University ©®® 

Nortli Corolino, University-of G@® 

Northwestern Universi;y, III ©@® 

Notre Dame University, Ind ©®® 

Ohio State University ©®® 

Cktohomo, University of ©®® 

Oregon State University ©®® 

Oregon, University of Q®® 

Pennsylvonlo Stote University ®®@ 

Pennsylvonio, University of ©®® 

Pittsburgh, University of ©®® 

Princeton University, N.J ©@® 

Purdue University ©®® 

Rochester, University of *©®® 

Rutgers University, N.J ©@® 

^^-vthern Colifornio, University of. . . .©®® 
j^P^Qnford University, Colif ©@® 



34 Continued 

Syracuse University, N.Y ©®© 

Texos, University of ©®© 

Utah, University of , ©©© 

Virginio, University of ©©© 

Woshington University, Mo ©©© 

Woshington, University of, Wosh ©©© 

Western Reserve University, Ohio ©©© 

Wisconsin, University of ©0© 

Yale Universivy, Conn ©©© 

Other private Ph.D.-gronting univer- 
sity ©©© 

Other state Ph.D.-gronting university . .©0® 
Other privote college (no Ph.D. 

- program)..... ©0© 

Other public college (no Ph.D. 

program) ©00 

A foreign institution ^ » .©00 

A junior or community college ©00 

35. How iving hove you been employed (beyond 
the level of teoching or reseorch assittoni): 
o.in colleges or universities? 

1 yeor or less © 10-14 years .© 

2-3 yeors © 15.19 yoars ..,.,.© 

4-6 yeors © 20-29 yeors Q 

/•9 years © 30 years or more. .Q 



b.at|Ms institution? 
1 year or less. . « . . O 

2-3 yeors O 

4-6 yeors O 

7-9 yeors © 



10-14 yeara O 

15-19 years O 

20-29 yeors O 

30 years or more., o 



36. At how mony different colleges or universities 
hove you been employed full-time (beyond the 
level of teaching or research osststont)? 

None . , O Four O 

One O Fivf) O 

Two O SiK O 

Three © Seven or more . . . .Q 

37. Comporing yourself with other ocodemit: men of 
your age end quolificotions, how successful do 
you consider yourself in your coreer? 

Very successful ...O 
Foirly successful . . O 
Fairly unsuccessful.© 
Very unsuccessful . .© 

38. In general, how do you feel obout this 
institution? 

It is o very good piece for me. . s O 

It is fairly good for me O 

It is not the place for me O 
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39. Do you think you could bi^ oqually or mom sotis* | 
fit<l with lift \n ony o)h«r collegt or university? 

Dotinifely y«ts O 

Probobty yet O 

PiTobobly no , O . 

Definitely no .Q 

40. If you were to begin your coreer ogo«n, 
would you still wont to be c col leg t 
professor? 

Definitely yei O 

Probably ye» ..t : .0 

Probably no O 

D<»ftnately no O 

4K (a) Mork oM types of work that you hove engogad 
in foi' 0 yeor or more since eorning your bochelor 
degree (not counting part*ti^» work while in grod- 
uete vchool). (b) What were you doing imm^dioteiy 
prior to toking o job ot this institution? <Mork 0R9) 

■ 

e 

J ^ 

Teoching in o university O O 

Teaching in o 4-year coUeye O O 

Teaching in a junior <^ community 
collen-j O O 

Fui l-time non-teoching reseorch 
petition in o colle9a or university . .Q O 

Poftt-doctarol fellowship 0/ trainee- 
chip in o university O Q 

Puil-time college or university 
administration O Q 

Teaching or administration in an ele- 
mentary or secondory school O O 

Reseorch end development outside 
educotionol institutions O O 

Executive or administrai'ive post 
outside educotionol ins^/ituticns . . . .Q 0 

Other profess iono I position O O 

Student Q Q 

Other Q Q 

42. ?ieQse indicote your ogr«ofi4ent or dit^sgreement 
whh each of the following statements. 

■^1. Strongly agrf?e 
"•2. Agree with reservations 
, . , "^3. Dfsogree with reservations 
O®(i)0 4. Strongly disagree 

My field is too research oriented . .O0(|)0 
I prefer teaching courses which fo- 
cus on limited specialties to 
those which cover wide vorieties 
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42 Continued 

I consider myself on intellectucil ® ®®0 

I hordly ever get the time to give u 
piece of work the attention it 
deserves OQCDQ 

I tend to Subordinate alt aspects of my 
life to my work Q<^QiQ 

A man's teoching and reseorch inevit- 
ably reflect his political values 

tA/ commitments to different o&pects 
of my job ore the source of consider- 
able personol strain 

I am in frequent communication with 
people in my own academic spe- 
cialty in other institutions 

Many of the htghest-poid university 
professors get where they are by 
being '^operators", rother than by 
their scholarly or scientific con- 
tributions 0(^QQ 

By and large, full-time professional 
researchers ir universities ore people 
who couldn't quite moke it on the 
focutty OOQQ 

Genuine scholarship is threatened in 
universities by the proliferation of 
big reseorch centers c O(D0Q 

The concentration of federol end 
foundation research grants in the big 
institutions (Mark eoch line) 
1} h unfair to other institutions O®Q0 

2) is corrupting to the institutions 

and men thct get them .O(2)®0 

3) contributes substantially to the 
advancement of knowledge jO(|)®0 

k\or\y professors in graduate depart- 
ments exploit their students to od- 
vonce their own research -0(^0® 

In my department it ;s very difficult 
for 0 man to ochieve tenure if he does 
not publish IQQQ^Q 

Teaching effectiveness^ not pubtica- 
ttonfi, should be the primary criterion 
for promotion of faculty » * 

Faculty promotions should be based in 
part on formol student evoluotions of 
their teochers OOQQ 

A professor at o junior college or state 
college ought to get the some pay as 
o university professor of equol 
seniority O®@0 

Classified weapons research is a legit- 
imate activity on college ond university 
campuses OfS)®® 

Big contract reseat ch has become more 
a source of money and prestige for 
reseorchers than on effective woy of 
odvancing knowledge O©©® 

j CO OH 70 PAC E r> 



43.Civ«n fth* (oltowin? four poftsibl.'v activitie* of ocodemic m*fi, pl»os« mark th« firal thrae 15 ^^den 

1. According to ih^ir importonco to you porscnotly 

2. Accoiding to your undertfonding of whot your institution expocti of you 



(Mort^ ono in oach coiumn) 



Iffi^rt0tsc9 to Mo 



^ First Second Third 

Provide undergroduates with o brood liberal 

education O O O.. 

Prepore undergraduates for i?heir chosen occupation O O O . . 

Train groduote or professional students O O .O . . 

Engoge m research Q O .O . . 



institutioft'g 
Expectation 

First Second Thir^ 

..0.....0.....0 
..0.....0 o 

..0.....0;....0 

..0.....0 o 



44. Within th* post two yvors hov& yeti receivtci an 
«{f*r of onotkor job ot: a s«r;ous inquiry about 
your QVditability for another position? 

An of for Q 

Not'On offer, but o serious inquiry Q 

Neither Q 

45. In 0 normal we»k, what proportion of your work 
time is dovoted to the followins activities: 

e. Adninistrctisn (diiportmcntal or institutionol. 
Including commi'/tee worK) 



Nono O M0% ...Q 

ii.m...o 

2I-40X...O 



4U0S O 

61 -809; O 

81-10056 0 



;, Consulting (with or without poy) 

Hone Ol-I0%....0 4l-60!5 0 

n.20?5...O 61-80« O 

2M0?l...O m.\0(K O 

c. Outsido professional proctico 

Nofwi OMC95....0 O 

11.2(W...O 61-80% O 

21-4056... O 81-100% O 

46. To how many oeademic or professional journals 
4I0 you subscribe? 

None O3-4 O 11-20 0 

1-2 OS-10 O More than 20.0 

47. Hew many ertisles hove you published in aca- 
demic er professienoi jaurriols? 

None 03-4 Q 11-20 0 

1-2.. .....05-10 O MoretHan20.O 

43. Kow meny books or monographs hove you pub- 
Sishcd or edited, aiono or in coiloborotion? 

None O 3^ O 

1-2 O J or more w 

49. How mMy ef your professional writings hove been 
^published er accepted for publicotion in the last 
fwf» yeef s? 

None o.O 3-4...,.,. O More thon 10 .0 

erjV ° ° 



50. Do your intere^sts lit primarily In teoching or 

research? 

Very heavily In research O 

In both, but leaning toward research O 

In both, but leaning toward reoching O 

Very heovily in teaching .0 

51. Are you currently engaged in any scholarly or re* 
search work which you expect to lead to pubti* 
cation? 

Ye*. . . . .O No. . . . .0 (If no, skip to No. 55} 

52. Which of these stoiements opplies to ymur eur« 
rent major piece of research or scholorship? 

I cm essentiolly working olone O 

\ am working with one or two coileogues ... .0 
I am 0 member of o lorger group O 

53. Are ony of the following working with you on ony 
reseorch project? (fAark di theV cppty) 

Qroduate research assistonts .O 

Post-^octorcl fellows or trainees O 

Full-time profesiional level research 
personnel , o 

54. Vi the post 12 months, did you receive research 
sv.^port from: (Mark oil sources that apply} 

ifnstitutional or departmental funds O 

Federal og^ncies O 

State or locot government ogencios O 

Privote foundations o 

Private industry «... *0 

Other O 

None O 

55. During the post two years, hove you s^er/ed os « 
goid consultont to: (Mark oil thot opply) 

Local business, government or schools O 

A notionot corpcrotton O 

A non*proflt foundation. O 

Federal or foreign government O 

A research project O 

Other O 

No paid consulting « O 
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$6« Afe you a m<vmb#r of ony the following orgoni* 
%Pt\rin%? (Mork all thot apply) 
Amertcon Associotion of University 

Profesftori O 

Americon Federotion of Teochers O* 

A Notiono! Educotion Association 

offiiioto .O 

A local or ttote r.ssociotion or union of 

college teochers O 

A tfote^ cotnty or city employees* ossocio* 

tion or other ossociotion not confined to 

college teachers . . , , Q 

An ossociotion limited to teachers at your 

institution (other thon the Acodemtc 

Scnote) Q 

57. Do yov (eel ttiot there ore clrcumstonces in 
wlitch Q strike would be o legitimote meons 
of co!!e/:tive oction: 

o* for focutly members 

Definitely yes O 

Probobly yes ... Q 

Probobly not , O 

Definitely not Q 

k.for teochtng cssistants 

Definitely yes Q 

Probably yes Q 

Probobly not Q 

Definitely not Q 

58. Pleose indicate your agreement or disagreement 
with Mch of the following raotcments. 

/ ' ' ' 1. Strongly agree 
/ F~ TL Agree with reservotions 
/ / ^ ^ ^mmm Dissgree with reservations 
0(g)®0 — 4. Strongly disagree 

Wi^re de fpcto segregotion exists, 

block people should be ossured 

control over their own schools . . .0® ®0 
Rociol integrotion of the public 

elemenTory schools should be 

ochieved even if it requires 

bipting j(j><2)(D© 

Meoningfui sociol change connot be 

oehieved through troditionol 

Americon politics '(D0(D0 

With 0 few exceptions, the Chicogo 

police octed reosonobly in curbing 

th« demonstrotions ot the Demo- 

erotic Nationol Convention 0000 

Hippies represent on important 

criticism of Americon cuMyre . . . 0000 
Q Marijuana should bo legrJiied . . . 0000 
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58 Continued 

Some form of Communist regime is 

probcbly necessary for progress 

in underdeveloped countries. . 
In the USA todoy there con be no 

justificotton for using violence to 

ochieve pollticol goals 0000 

The moin couse of Negro riots in 

the cities is white racism .0000 

59. Which of these positions on Vietnam is closest to 
youf own? 

The U.S. should withdrew from Vietnom 
immediotely O 

The U.S. should reduce its invcWement, 
end encoufoge the en>ergence of a cooli- 
tion govern»?>ent in South Vietnom O 

Thd U.S. should try to reduce its involve*, 
mfint, while being sure to prevent o 
Communist takeover in the South. O 

The U.S. »ihould commit whatever forces 
ore necessary to defeot the Communists O 

60. How octsve were yoe in lost yeor*s (>oliH<ai 
compoigns: 

o. before the conventions? 

Very octive o 

Foiriy octive o 

Not very octive jQ 

Not octive ot all O 

, b. ofter th«i conventions? 

Very octive « « • . « O 

Foiriy octive O * 

Not vary active «0 

Not octive at all ,0 
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1. Left 

2. Liberal 

3. Middle'ef-the'rood 

4. Mederotely conservotive 



00000-- S. Strongly conservotivo 



o.How would you chorocterizo 
yourself politically ot the 
present time? .©©©0© 

b. Whot were your politics as a 

college senior? .0©©0® 



c. Whot were your father's politics 

while you were growing op?. • . • 

d. How woulfj you deter ibs the pre- 

vailing political sentiments of 
urtdergraduoles here? 0(I>(D0CI> 



62. Whom would you Sove fovored: 
49. Af R«pukiicoti conv«ntion: 

Nixon O Rocktftlltr O 

At tht Dttmocrotic cottvvniionr 

Humphrey O McCarthy O 

63. Whom did you vote for in N(}v«mb«r? 

Humphrey. • « O Another condidote O 

Nixon O not vote O 

WoMoce . . . • O No answer O 

64. WH^m did you vote for Itt 1964? 

Johnson . . . * O Another candidote O 

Coldwoter . . O Did not vote O 

No an9wor O 

Yes No 

65. : Are you o United Stote$ citlxen?. . .Q O 

hi IP YES: Hove you ever been o Yes No 

c 'cHlxei? of onotlier country? O O 

66. H^ve you ever been o member of o Yes No 
nhfdent potitical club or group?. O O 

67. Kove you evev* attended o {unior or Yes No 
commumty college os o studunt? O O 

69. Enuring your cureer os o gi'oduate student: 

Were you «ver a teochinf} ossis- Yes "No 

font?,..., O C 

Wore you «ver o research Yes No 

essittan?? , O O 

Wore you evsr ov/orded o fellow- 

- - Hhip or scholarship worth $1,000 Yes No 

^. per yoor or more? O O 

W«)S tl^>ero 0 faculty member who octed 

your "sponsor" when you were Yes No 

looking for your fi;st {ob? Q O 

69. Do you hove o working association 

wtth ony reseorch institute or center Yes No 
wHhin ycor institution? . . . . ^ : O O 

70. in your deportment, ore decisions other 
tfhon personnol motters normolly mode 

by ^he vote of the whole department. Yes No 
inciudflng luntor members? O O 

71e o. Af# you now choirman or heod of Yes No 

your deportment? O O 

b. IF HO: Hove you ever been choir* 

mon or heod of o university or Yes No 

coUege deportment? Q O 

72« o. Do you hold a full-time odminis* 

trotive position outside your own Yes No 

deportment? O O 

ke IF NO: Do you hold o part*time 

Q odmintstrotive position outside Yes No 

^ I^C y***" deportment? O O 
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73. o. Are you now negotiating for, or 

hove you otre<idy found or oc^ 

cepted,. onothc^r position (or Yes Mo 

the folUf 1969? O O 

b. IF NO: Are you looking for Yes No 
onother position? O O 

c. IF HO: Wouid you seriously 

consider o reosonobie offer of Yes No 

onother positfon? O O 

74. Wovit' you describe yourself os con- Yes No 
r>«rvative In your religious beliefs?. . . . Q O 

75. |{<^w yt^fjli you rote each of the following? 

1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Fair 
0®®® — 4. Poor 

Your own salory OOQ><3> 

Your own graduate educotion 0®®® 

The academic reputotion of your de- 
portment outside your institution.. 
At your institutioft " 
The intellectuol environment 

Faculty soiory levels. . . . . 0©®© 

Teaching lood o®®® 

Rotio of teocliing faculty to studont<i)®®® 

The c'lfniniitrotion 

Tho effcctivdness of your campus 

senote or fccul ty council . . 
Gene'^al research resources (^.g^ 

library, lobs, computers, spaco, 

etc.) O®®® 

Avdilcbitity of resoarch funds from 

oH sources 0®®® 

. Cultural resources 0®®® 

In yo^jr deportment** 

The intellectual environment 0®®® 

Personal telotions among foculty. . .0©®® 
Faculty/student relations 0®®® 

76. How often, on cveroge, do you 



1. Once 0 week or more 

a month 

»nth 



J I I ' - I. wnce o ww»» or fm#r 

/ y ■■ 2. Two or three times 

/ / p - 3. About once o month 

iff - 4. A few limes o year 
0®®©®-- 5. Once a year or less 

Soe undergraduotos informoily 
.(for meets, parties, informol ^ ^ 

gatherings)? , ®©®®© 

Spend 4 hours uninterruptedly on 
professional reading, writing or _ _ _ ^ ^ 
reseorch? ©©(DOQ 

Attend; 

1. A rtliflious service 0®CD®© 

2. A concert O®®©© 

3. An"ort"fi!m 

4. A ploy ..©©CD®® 

5. An ort exhibition . . . • 

i. An athletic event ©©®®© 
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77. Ot' yoti conii^«r yourself 

Deeply religious O 

Moderofeiy religious O 

Largely indifferent to religion O 

BoticaDy opposed to religion O 

78. tfi whot religion were you roised? 

Protestont O Other O 

Catholic D None O 

Jewish O No answer O 

&• Whot \% your present' retigfon? 

Pirotestont O Other O 

Cotholic D None O 

Jewish O No answer O 

79. Whiif is the highest level of formol educotion 
rtoched by your <j>ouse? Your father? Your 
iGOther? (X^rlc one In coch column) « c 

Ho «pous3 O 

8th Qrade or less OOO 

Some high school OOO 

Completed high school OOO 

Some college OOO 

Croduoted from coilegf) OOO^ 

Attended groducite or professional 

«chooL... OOO' 

AUained odvonced degr'^e OOO 

&0. W&nt is (was) your father's principal 
oecMpoiion? (Mark one) 
College or university teoching, research or 

odministrution O 

Elomentaf^y or secondary school teoching 

or odministratton O 

Other professional O 

Mon^90^rial« administrative, semiprofes- 

sionat O 

Owner, lorge business O 

Owner^ smoll business O 

Other white collar: clerical, retail sales, . .0 

Skilled wage worker O 

Semi- and unskilled wogo worker, form 

Ibborer , O 

Armed forces O 

Form ownor or monager O 



. WSiet U your basic inttttutioAQl setafy, before 
teix ond deductionn, for the current ocodemic yeor? 
Below $7,000 0 $17,000. $19,999.. O 



$7,000.$9,999 O 

$10,000.$n,999...O 
$12,000413,999... O 
J14,000-$16,999. . .O 



$20,000. $24,999.. O 
$25,000. $29,999.. O 
$30,000 and over .O 



er|c 



82. 

83. 



U ihU bated on 
9/10 month*... 



AIT£ 

O ] 1/1 2 months O 



84 



85. 



86. 



87. 



in r«eent yean, roughly how much hov» yoo «arnoi4 
ovor ond obove your boiic «oIory? (Pleose tsti' 
mot« OS a p«re*ntoge of your boiic salary.) 

W5 0 Under 10%. O m-39%.....0 

10%-19?5,.O 40%.49?6 .,..0 
. . O 50% and aver ,0 

Whot ar« th« two lorgett sources of your supple^ 
mentary earning*? (Mork one Jn each Second 
column) Lorgeti Lorgeat 

Summer teoching O. O 

Teacl.'ng elsewKsre (extension, 

etc.) oil er thon summer teaching o. o 

Consulting O O 

Private proctice • . . . . o. o 

Royalties (frcm pvjblicattons, ^ 

patents) O O 

Fees for speeches and lectMtes . • O* O 

Kosecrch sotories and poyirsnts . O- •••••• O 

Other Q O 

None O O 

What is your mofttai status? 

Married (once only) O 

Married (remarried) .O 

Sepornted O 

Single (never morrled) O 

Single (divorced) .O 

Single (widowed) O 

Sbw mony dependant children do you hove? 

• None O Two O 

One O Three or more O 



Whot is your dote of birth? 

1903 or before O 

1904.^908... -..,..0 

1909-1913 O 

1914-1918 O 

1919.1923 O 



1924.1928 0 

1929-1933 0 

193ii.l938 0 

1939 1943 0 

1944 or later O 
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88. Your sex: Mole .O Fomole .O 

89. Your race: 

White/Caucastan O 

Block/Negro/Afro-Americon O 

Orientol ...-O 

Other O 

If yoti) hove comments on ony of the Itscies 
covered In this questionnoSre please send 
them under stporote cover to: 

Survey of Higher Educotion 

The Carnegie Cor^mission on Higher Education 

Notional Computer Sjfstems Processing Center 

1015 South Sixth Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



Appendix 17. VariabUe CTsed In The Data Analysis 
A« Meana and Standard Deviations 



VfixlabU 
Halplng Othara 2 
Ealplng Others 1 
t^ar Tlas 
Vixc Contact 
Administration 2 
Adiolnlstratlon 1 
KLnance 2 
Creativity 2 
Sdnance 2 
Hnanca 1 
Creativity 1 
Bodnanee 1 
Vac Liberal Ed 
Kac 7ocatlonal Ed 
Stud Liberal Ed 
Stud Vocational ^ 
Dept AdiBlnlstratlon 
Dept Finance 
Dept Creativity 
Dept Boinence 
Dept Qslplng Othera 



Me«n 


Standard Deviation 


Casee 


2.77 


.76 


2590 


2.81 


.76 


2628 


1.29 


.15 


2580 


2.10 


1.39 


2544 


.57 


.83 


2578 


.73 


.90 


2616 


3.92 


1,47 


2578 


3.48 


1.56 


2592 


4.67 


1.55 


2587 


4.77 


1,53 


2626 


3.37 


1.43 


2620 


5.47 


1.33 


2622 


2.70 


.65 


2377 


2.46 


1.24 


2331 


2.53 


.39 


2306 


4.10 


.68 


2306 


.59 


.35 


2193 


3.89 


.64 


2306 


3.50 


.82 


2306 


4.66 


.59 


2306 


1.82 


* .78 
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App«rtdi3c IX: Analys-ls of Cot* 



XAHIK 18* Male Studants' Senior Crieni:::^locid Tovard Helping Others by 
Oepartsoental Peer Ties» Xnterpereonal Contact With Sepertmental 
Stacttlty, and Departmntal Student and Faculty Liberal Education 
Honna • Analyaia of Corarianca With Arcahman Score on Helping 
Othera aa Covariate 





Degreea of 
Freedoo 


Mean 
Squares 


F*ratio 


P-valua 


A. Mer Tl«8 




.06 


.11 


.74 


d. 79C Contact 




2.81 


4.93 


.03 


A. X B. 




.16 


.28 


.60 


C. Stcd Liberal Ed Ronna 




9.39 


16.49 


.00 


A. XC. 




.26 


.43 


.50 


3. X C. 




.33 


.58 


.45 


A. 5 E. X G. 




.48 


.84 


.36 


0. Fic Liberal Ed Honaa 




17.17 


30.16 


.00 


A. XO. 




.13 


.23 


.63 


B. XD. 




1.93 


3.40 


.07 


A* AO* A y» 






A i 9 


• W 


C« Z 




.86 


1.51 


.22 


A« X c. : D. 




.74 


1.30 


.25 


B« Z C. X D. 




.03 


.05 


.82 


Z B. Z Ca X D. 




.10 


.18 


.67 


MJuated AROVA error 


1302 


.57 
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TABLE 19t Male StudenU* Orientatlono Tovard Helping Others by De-* 
partmental Peer Ties, Interperaonal Contact With Departioental 
T^culty^ end iDepdrtmental Student and faculty Vocational Edu- 
cation Honoa ^ AnaXysla of Covariance With JPteahnan Score on 
Helping Othera as Covariate 



Xtegrees of 


Mean 






Fr«ftdoa 


Squared 


F>ratlo 


P-valu« 


A, Fees' Has 1 


.05 


.08 


.77 


B. Vac Coat«et 1 


3.32 


6.04 


.01 


A. X B. 1 


.09 


.15 


.70 


C. Stud Vocational Ed Nonw 1 


7.22 


12.40 


.00 


A. Z C. 1 


.46 


.79 


.37 


X C. I 


.00 


.00 


.96 


A. X B. Z C. 1 


.07 


.12 


.73 


S. Fac Vocational M Sorms 1 


6.86 


11.79 


.00 


A. X D. 1 


.01 


.01 


.91 


B. Z D. 1 


2.19 


3.77 


.05 


A, X B. X D. 1 


.03 


.05 


.81 


C. Z D. 1 


.43 


.83 


.36 


A. Z C. K D. 1 


.19 


.32 


.37 


B. Z C. X D. 1 


1.52 


2.61 


.11 


A« Z B. X C. Z D. 1 


.00 


.00 


.99 


Adjusted ANOVA error 1279 


.56 
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TABI£ 20« !%malij Students* Senior Orientations Toirard Helping Others by 
Departnental Peer Xle8» Interpersonal Contact With Departmental 
Faculty, and Departmental Student and Faculty Liberal Education 
Kom^ « Analysis of Covarlance With nreshman Score on Helping 
Others as Covariate 





I>egr«e8 of 


Maan 
Squares 


F-ratio 


F-valoe 


A. Her Tiss 


I 


♦ 01 


.02 


,89 


B. toe Contact 


I 


2.10 


3.76 


.05 


A. Z B. 


I 


.05 


.10 


.76 


C. Stud Ub^ral Bd Norms 


I 


.04 


.07 


.79 


A. X C. 


I 


.37 


.67 


.41 


B. S C. 


I 


.61 


1.10 


.30 


As X ti» S C* 


I 


.23 


.41 


.52 


0. 2kc Ub«r«l Bd Norm 


I 


1.C6 


1.90 


.17 


A. X 0. 


1 


.17 


.30 


.58 


B. X D. 


1 


1.86 


3,33 


.07 


A. X B. X D. 


1 


1.47 


3.64 


.10 


C. X D. 


I 


.00 


.00 


.95 


A. X C. X D. 


1 


.58 


1.05 


.31 


B. X C. X 0. 


I 


.21 


.38 


.54 


A. X B. X C. X D. 


1 


.79 


1.42 


.23 


Adjusted ANOVA Atror 


65$ 


.56 
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A IZ 



TABLE 21 « ¥toale Students* Senior Orientations Tovard Helping Others 
by Departxoental Peer Tien^ Interpersonal Contact With Depart* 
steatal Faculty, and Oepartiaental Student and Faculty Vocational 
Education Nonss ^ Analysis of Covarianca With Freshman Score on 
Helping Others as Covariate 



iDegreea of 


Mean 






FteedoQ 


Squares 


F*-ratio 


P'^value 


A0 Peer Ties 1 


•00 


• 00 


nit 
• 95 


B# Fsc Contact 1 


1*91 


3.45 


A£ 

.06 


A« X B« 1 


•09 


• 16 


.69 


C* Stud Vocational Ed Norm 1 


• 18 


• 33 


1^56 


A« S O3 1 


1«49 


M ^ A 

2.69 


.10 


S« A C« 1 


•85 


1.54 


.22 


A ll« A v« A 


•00 


• 00 


• 9y 


II* irac vocixtionai £0 cioraifi 1 




*T iCA 


A1 


au A II* X 


•09 


t A 


• #0 


B* XD* 1 


•80 


1.45 


.23 


A« X B* X D* 1 


•24 


.44 


.51 


Co X D* 1 


.96 


1.73 


.19 


A. X C. X D* 1 


1^00 


1.81 


.18 


B* X G* X D* 1 


eOS 


.08 


.77 


A« X B* X C* X J>. I 


• 16 


• 29 


.59 


Adjusted AKOVA error 650 


.55 
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A IX 



TABLE 22, Male Studants' Senior Orlantationa Toward Administrative 
Respooaiblllty by Departmental Peer Ilea, Interpersonal Contact 
Kith Departoental Faculty, and Departmental Stqdent and Faculty 
Liberal Education Noma • Analysis of Covarlance With E^eshman 
Score on Adolulstratlon as Cover late 





Degree of 
freedom 


Maan 
Squares 


F~ ratio 


P"valu« 


A. Ptt«r Ilea 


1 


4.86 


3.36 


.07 


B. Wuc Contact 


1 


4.28 


2.96 


.09 


A. 3. B. 


1 


.00 


.00 


.96 


C. Stud Liberal Ed Noras 


1 


1.10 


.76 


.38 


A. XC. 


1 


.94 


.65 


.42 


3. X C. 


1 


7.08 


4.89 


.03 


A« Z B. X C. 


I 


1.35 


1.28 


.26 


0. Watt Liberal Ed Vovm 


I 


1.73 


1.19 


.27 


A. Z D. 


1 


5.04 


3.48 


.06 


B. Z D. 




2,52 


1.74 


.19 


A. X B. Z 9. 




.04 


.03 


.86 


C. X D. 




.12 


.08 


.77 


A. Z C. Z D. 




3,86 


2.67 


.10 


B. X G. X D. 




.01 


.01 


.93 


A. X B. X C. X 3. 




.92 


.64 


.43 


Adjusted ANOVA error 


1302 


1.45 
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A n 

TABIB 23 • Maid Students* Senior Orientations Toward Adsiinlfitrative 
Reoponalbllity by Departmantal Peer Ilea, Interpersonal Contact 
With DepMtiaental Faculty^ and Cep&rti&ental Student end Flaculty 
Vocational Education Nonas - Analysle of Covarlance With Steeh- 
tnen Score on Administration as* Covarlate 





Freedom 


Mssn 
Squares 


F-ratlo 


F-value 


A« Pear Ilea 




4.75 


3.23 


.07 


B« Vac Contact 




3.69 


2.51 


.11 


A. Zi. 




.00 


.00 


.97 


Stud Vocational Zd Vorm 


I 


2.16 


1.47 


.23 


A» X C« 


I 


,73 


.49 


.48 


B. Z C. 


I 


4.11 


2.79 


.09 


A. X B. X C. 


I 


.03 


.02 


.88 


D. Fac Vocational Ed JSform 


I 


2.15 


1.46 


.23 


A. X D. 


I 


.90 


.61 


.43 


B. XD. 


1 


.14 


.10 


.76 


A. X B. X D. 




.58 


.40 


.53 


C. X D. 




.37 


.25 


.61 


A« X C. X D. 




1.75 


1.19 


.28 


B. X €. X D. 




.10 


.06 


.80 


A. X B. X C. X 0. 




.58 


.39 


.53 


Adjustftd ANOVA error 


1279 


1.47 
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ERIC 



A ZX 



XABLB 2kp Foiaale Students* Senloir OriontatioM Toward Adminlstrativa 
S«aponalblllty by Departmental Paer Tl68» Xntarperaooal Contact 
With Departmental P-culty, and Departmental Student and Faculty 
Liberal Education Konns • Analysis of Covarlance With Areshman 
Score on Administration as Covarlate 





Begref.s o£ 
Fceedon 


Msan 
Squares 


F-ratlo 


P-value 


A. Peer Ties 


I 


5.34 


3.37 


.07 


B. Vuc Contact 


I 


1C.46 


6.61 


.01 


A. Z B. 


I 


.55 


.35 


.55 


C. Stu4 Liberal Ed Nomui 


1 


1.04 


.66 


.42 


A. X C. 


I 


1.28 


.81 


.37 


B. X C. 


X 


.36 


.22 


.64 


A. X B. X G. 


1 


.10 


.06 


.80 


D. Vac Liberal Ed Nonas 


1 


1«02 


.64 


.42 


A. X D. 


I 


1.76 


l.U 


.29 


B. X D. 




1.37 


.87 


.35 


A. X B. X D. 




,01 


.00 


.95 


C. X D. 




.29 


.18 


.67 


A. X C. X D. 




.21 


.13 


.71 


B. X C. X D. 




.15 


.10 


.76 


A. X B. X C. X D. 




.01 


.01 


.94 


Adjusted AKOVA error 


656 


1.58 
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TABUS 25« Festtle Students' Senior Orientations Toward Administrative 
Responsibility by Departmental Pe^r TleSi Xnterperoonal Contact 
With Departoental Faculty^ and Departmental Student and Faculty 
Vocational Education Noma -.Analysis of Covarlance With Rresh* 
flian Score on Adolnlstration as Covarlate 





Dagraes of 
RreedoB 


Mean 
Squaxas 


F-ratlo 


P-valua 


A. P«er Ties 


1 


5.37 


3.37 


' XI 


B* F«e Contact 


1 


U.OO 


6.90 


.01 


^ Z B. 




.59 


.37 


.54 


C. Stud V&eatlonal Ed Horns 




.56 


.35 


.55 


A. Z C. 




1.31 


.82 


.36 


B. X C. 




.23 


.14 


.71 


A. X 3. Z C. 




.17 


.11 


.74 


D. Fftc Vocational Ed Noma 




1.96 


1.23 


.27 


A. Z D. 




.50 


.31 


.58 






At 


AA 


• OH 


A, X B. Z D. 




.20 


.17 


.68 


C. X D. 




.59 


.33 


.56 


A. X C. X 0. 




1.05 


.66 


.42 


B. X C. X 0. 




.01 


.00 


.94 


A. X B. X C. X D. 




1.55 


.97 


.32 


Adjuatad ANOVA arror 


650 


1.59 
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A DC 

TABLE 26* Mala gtudenta' Senior Orlefttatlcna Toward 5^.naDcial Succesa by 
DapartMntal Peer Ilea, Intarpetsor4al Contact With Departmental 
Faculty, and Departmental Student and Faculty Liberal Educa« 
tion Norms * Analyala of Covari&nce With Rreshtoan Scora on 
Finance aa Covarlata 





Degreaa of 

FraedotB 


Means 
Squares 


F-ratio 


P' value 


A. F««7 Tice 


1 


.26 


.13 


.72 


3. Fuc Contact 


1 


6.75 


3.34 


.07 


A. X B. 


1 


.53 


.29 


.59 


C. Stud Liberal Ed Moms 


1 


8.63 


4.26 


.04 


A. X C. 


1 


.01 


.01 


.94 


B. X C. 


1 


2.17 


1.07 


.30 


A. X B. X C. 


1 


1.53 


.75 


.39 


7>. ?ac Liberal 8d Norms. 


1 


3.17 


1.57 


.21 


A. X I>. 


1 


2.17 


1.07 


.30 


B. X D. 


1 


4.91 


2.42 


.12 


A. X B. X 0. 


1 


1.34 


.66 


.42 


C. X D. 


1 


.84 


.42 


.52 


A. X C. X D. 


1 


6.78 


3.35 


.07 


B. :r c. X D. 


1 


.20 


.10 


.75 


A. X B. X C. X D. 


1 


.87 


.43 


.51 


Adjuatad AHOVA arror 


1302 


2.02 
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XABIS 27. Male Students* Senior OrlentaClons Toward Flnanciel Succeee 
by Departiaental Peer Ties » Interperional Contact With Departmntal 
Faeultyy and Departiaental Student and Faculty Vocational Education 
MonsB Analyaia of Covariance Vith Fteahman Score on Finance ae 
Corrariate 





Degrees of 
Freedom 


Maan 
Squares 


F- ratio 


P*value 


A« Peer Tiea 


1 


.A6 


.23 


.63 


8« Fac Contact 


1 


1.41 


2.68 


.10 


A« X B# 


1 


.40 


.20 


.66 


Stud Vocational Ed Honne 


1 


3. SO 


1.73 


.19 


A. S C« 


1 


.08 


.04 


.84 


Bp X C. 


I 


4.92 


2.44 


.12 


A« X B* X Cm 


1 


.43 


.21 


.65 


D. Ebc Vocational £d Nonte 


I 


.74 


.37 


.54 


A. X D. 


1 


2.15 


1.06 


.30 


B. X D. 


1 


2.06 


1.02 


.31 


A. X B. X D. 


1 


.25 


.12 


.73 


C. X D. 


1 


.21 


.11 


.74 


A. X C. X D. 


1 


2.55 


1.26 


.26 


B. X C. X D. 


1 


2.27 


1.12 


.29 


A. X B. X C. X H, 


1 


2.16 


1.07 


.30 


Adjusted ANOVA error 


1279 


2.02 
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TABUS 23« FemalQ Students' Senior OrlGnCation« Tovrard Financial Succeed 
by D6pttr::m6ntal PeerTies, Interpersonal Contact With Departmental 
Pacalty, and DepartiDantal Student and Faculty Liberal Education 
Norm « Analyala of Covarlance With F^oahman Score on Finance as 
Covariate 





Degreea of 


Kean 






A« Paer Tlaa 






• 11 


.74 


3* Fac Contact 








.42 






3.95 


4.67 


.03 


C. Stud Llbe7?al Ed Norma 




1.47 


1*15 


.28 


A. X C. 




.01 


.01 


.94 


B. Z C. 




«40 


.32 


.57 


A. X B. X C. 








.05 


D« Pke Liberal 2d Harms 






.00 


.97 


A. S D. 




•45 


.35 


.55 










.48 


A« S B. X 




.01 


.01 


.93 






.39 


.31 


.58 


A« X 2 




.01 


.00 


.64 






.12 


.10 


.76 


A« X B. X K D. 




.07 


,05 


.82 


Adjuatad AUOVA error 


656 


1.27 
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TABIS 29» Fieoald Stude^&ts* Senior OrlentAtlons Toward Plnancifil Succeoa 
by Departmental PeerTles^ Xnterperdonal Contact With Departnantal 
Faculty^ and Departmental Student and Faculty Vocational Education 
Konae - Analysis of Covarianca Hith Freshman Score on Flitanca aa 
Covariate 





Degrees of 
Preedon 


Mean 
Scares 


F-ratlo 


P-valua 


A« Peer Ties 


1 


.12 


.10 


.76 


B» Vbc Contact 


1 


.77 


.61 


.44 


A* Z B« 


1 


6.01 


4.74 


.03 


C. Stud Vocational Ed Norms 


1 


4.74 


3.74 


.05 


A. ZC. 


1 


.05 


.04 


.84 


B« X €• 


1 


.99 


.78 


.38 


A. S B« X C. 


I 


.21 


.17 


.68 


D« Fac Vocational Sd tTorma 


1 


.06 


.05 


.83 


A« X D. 


1 


.58 


.46 


.50 


Ik *ty t\ 
Om A D. 


1 


A Til 

4.7o 


3.75 




A. X B. X D. 


1 


.50 


.39 


.53 


C. X D. 


1 


1.92 


1.51 


.22 


A, X C. Z D. 


1 


3.40 


2.68 


.10 


B. X C. X D. 


1 


.37 


.29 


.59 


A. X B. X C. X D. 


1 


1.34 


1.06 


.30 


Adjusted AHOVA error 


650 


1.27 
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TABLS 30 •Male Studeats* Senior Orientation Toward Career Bmlnenca by 
Departn»ntal Peer Tied, Interpersonal Contact With Departmental 
Facultyt and Departaiental Student and Faculty Liberal Education 
Nonoa * Analysis of Covariahce With freshman Score on Eminence 
as Covariate 





Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Squares 


F-ra£io 


F-value 


A, Peer Ties 


I 


37,37 


16.70 


.00 


B. Fac Contact 


1 


51.90 


23.20 


.00 


A. X B. 


1 


.64 


.29 


.59 


C. Stud tlberal TSA Vorm 


1 


.02 


,01 


.92 


A. X C. 


1 


15.27 


6.82 


.01 


B. Z C. 


1 


1.46 


.65 


.42 


A« X 3o X 


1 


.32 


.14 


.71 


D. Htc Liberal Ed Koncs 


I 


11.30 


5.05 


.02 


A. X 0. 


1 


l.U 


.50 


.48 


n V n 
0* A O, 


1 


1 fl^ 
leOj 




17 


A« X B. X 0. 


1 


.01 


.00 


,56 


C. X D. 


1 


.01 


.00 


.95 


A. X C. X D. 


I 


2,10 


.94 


.33 


B. X C. X 0. 


1 


.35 


.16 


.69 


A« X B. X C. X D. 


I 


.08 


.04 


.85 


Adjusted ANOVA error 


1302 


2.24 
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TABLE 31 9 Male Students* Senior Orientations Toward Career Hminence by 
Depftrtxnental Peer Ties^^ Interpereonal Contact With DepartaientGl 
Faculty, and Departmental Student ttnd Faculty Vocational Education 
Norma • Analysis of Covariance Kith Freshman Score on Bminence 
M Covariate 





Dfiigraas of 
F^aadom 


Msan 
Squares 


F-ratlo 


P-value 


A. Paer Ties 


1 


37.36 


16.69 


.00 


B» Fiac Contact 


1 


52.04 


23.24 


.00 


A* X b. 


1 


.50 


.23 


.64 


C. Stud Vocational Ed Koroa 


I 


11.23 


5.01 


.03 


A. X C. 


1 


22.74 


10.16 


.00 


B. X C. 


1 


4.12 


1.84 


.18 


Aa X B« Z Co 


1 


.63 


.28 


.60 


0. I^c Vocational Ed Norms 


1 


4.18 


1.86 


.17 


A. X D. 


1 


.01 


.01 


,94 


Tl T 14 
Jtl* A Ut 


X 




• JLH 




A. X B. X D. 


1 


3.40 


1.52 


.22 


C. X D. 


1 


1.80 


.81 


.37 


A. X C. X D. 


1 


.50 


.22 


.64 


B. X C. X D. 


1 


2.17 


.97 


.33 


A. X Be X C. X D. 


1 


4.10 


1.83 


.18 


Adjusted AKOVA arror 


1279 


2.24 
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TABLE 32. B&soale Students' Senior Orientations Toward Career Eoklnence by 
Departfsental Peer Tlea» Interpersonal Contact With Departisental 
Faculty, and Depertmntal Student and Faculty Liberal Education 
Hortaa * Analysis of Covariance With SV^shxnan Score on Eminence as 
Covariate 



X^egx'eea of 
Freedom 



A« F^er Tlea 

B. Fiac Contact 
A. Z 

C. Stud Liberal Ed Honos 

A. X 

B. Z C. 

A* X B* X C* 

D. Frc Llb«7al Ed Norw 

A. Z 0, 

B. X S. 

A. X B. X D. 

C. X D. 

A. X C. X 0. 

B. X C. X 0. 

A. X B. X C. X D. 
Adjusted ANOVA arror 



65 



Mean 
Squares 


F-ratio 


F«valtt9 


3.16 


2.43 


.23 


59.60 


26.99 


.00 


.11 


.05 


.82 


.85 


.38 


• 5^ 


5.91 


2.67 


.10 


6.45 


2.92 


.09 


.13 


.06 


c81 


11.72 


5.30 


,02 


1.03 


.47 


.50 


6.42 


2.90 


.09 


.27 


.12 


.73 


.05 


.02 


.88 


.56 


.25 


.62 


.20 


.09 


.76 


5.86 


2.65 


.10 


2.21 
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XABXJS 33o Peinala Students' Senior Orientations Toward Career Eminence by 
;iepartr^ntal Peer Ties, Interpi^rsonal Contact With Departmental 
Faculty, and Departmental Student and Faculty Vocational Education 
Norms « Analysis of Covarlance With Freshman Score on Eminence 
as Covariate 





Pegree* of 
Freedoa 


Hean 
Squares 


F-retio 


p-value 


A* Peer Tl<i9 


1 


3.42 


1.55 


.21 


B« Flac Contact 


I 


60.50 


27.43 


.00 




1 


.15 


.07 


.79 


fitnul VoGAtioniftl Ed Konnd 


1 


1.69 


.76 


.38 


A- S C- 


1 


.13 


.06 


.81 






11.11 


5.04 


o03 






10. 13 


4.59 


.03 




1 


.43 


.20 


.66 




1 
& 


3.29 


1.49 


.22 


B.. X 0. 


1 


12.51 


5.67 


.02 


4. X B« X D. 


1 


.09 


,04 


.84 


C. X D. 


1 


.04 


.02 


.89 


A. X C. X D, 


1 


6.96 


3.15 


.08 


B. X C« X D. 


1 


.64 


.29 


.59 


A. X B. X C. X D. 


1 


.95 


.43 


.51 


Adjusted AIIOVA error 


650 


2.21 
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TA3IJB Male Students* Se\iior Orientations Toward Literary and 

Artlatlc Creativity by Departmental Peer Tiea, Interpersonal 
Contact With Departtcental F4culty9 and Departmental Student 
and Faculty Liberal Education Norms - Analysis of Covariance 
yith Freshs&an Score on Creativity as Covarlate 





Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sq^lares 


F^retio 


i^•value 


A* Peer Ties 






• 


^0 


Fac Contact 




i on 
13* 07 




1V1 

• w 






• 27 


• 15 




C« Stud Liberal Ed Norma 








• w 


A. X C» 




3«59 






B« A C« 




Z«03 




^e 


A« A 2I« A V* 




1 OA 




91 
• ^1 


£i« rac Lxoerai jso noras 




12 ••fd 






A« A Urn 




Xv« ^ J 


A M 


fit 


B. Z D. 




3.89 


2.24 


.13 


A. X B. X D. 




3.35 


1.93 


.17 


C. X D. 




5.75 


3.31 


.07 


A. E C. X D. 




So 46 


1.41 


.23 


B. X C. X D. 




.02 


.02 


.91 


A. X B. X C. X D. 




.36 


.20 


.65 


Adjusted ANOVA error 


13C2 


1.74 
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TABLE 35 1 Kale Studente^ Senior Orientatloaa Towaird Literary end 
Artlotic Creativity by Departmental Pear Ilea, Interpersonal 
Contact With Departoental Faculty^ and Departmental Student 
and Faculty Vocational Education Hcrofl • Analyala of Covarlance 
With Freahnan Score on Creativity aa Covarlate 





DesYeet of 
Rreedom 


Hean 

S<|UAr60 


If^racxo 




A* Peer Tlee 


1 


•04 


• JO 




B« Fac Contact 


1 


Io«7o 




• VlU 


A. Z B. 


• 

1 


• 39 


«2Z 




C# Stud Vocational Ed Norma 


1 


38.61 


21»87 


AA 

• 00 


k. AC. 


1 


1«11 


^ A 

•63 


•43 


Z C. 


1 


1*49 


•84 


• 36 


A« X B« Z C« 


1 


• 28 


• 16 


• 69 


D« Fac Vocational Ed Home 


1 


31.00 


17o56 


.00 


A« X D« 


1 


•49 


• 2S 




B. ZD. 


1 


5.76 




.07 


A* Z B. X 0« 


1 


.A9 


• 28 


.60 


C. Z D. 


1 


•08 


.04 


.84 


A. z c. z r>. 


1 


4.53 


2.57 


.11 


B« Z G. Z 0. 


1 


2,16 


U23 


• 27 


A« Z B. Z C. X D. 


1 


•U 


•09 


.76 


Adjuated ANOVA error 


1279 


1.77 
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TABIE 36. Feiaale Students • Senior Orientations Toward literary and 
Aortic tic Creativity by Departmental Peer Ties, Interpersonal 
Contact Vith Depsrtinental Faculty, and Departaaental Student 
end Faculty Liberal Education Norms • Analysis of Covariance 
With Freshaan Score on Creativity as Cover iate 





Degrees of 
Freed on 


tfoaa 
Squares 


F-ratlo 


F-valu« 


A. Feer Ties 




7.07 


4.16 


.04 


B. F«c Contact 




21.43 


12.62 


•CO 


A. X B. 




14.05 


8.27 


.00 


C. Stud Liberal Ed Norna 




4.77 


2.81 


.09 


A. X C. 




.62 


.37 


.55 


B. X C. 




1,55 


.91 


.34 


A. X 3. X C. 




.24 


.14 


.71 


i>. Fac Libaral M Hons 




24.82 


14.62 


.00 


A. X D. 




.60 


.35 


.53 


B. X D. 




.00 


.00 




A. X B. X D. 




.21 


.12 


.73 


C. X D. 




Uoll 


6.54 


.01 


A. XC. XD. 




.20 


.12 


.73 


B. X C. X D. 




.98 


.58 


.45 


A. X B. X C. X D. 




5.33 


3,14 


.08 


Adjusted ANOVA error 


656 


1.70 
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TABUE 37* Female Studento' Senior Orlentatloos Toward Literary and 
Artiatic Creativity by Departmental Feet Tiea« Interpersonal 
Contact With Departmental Faculty, and Departmental Student 
and Faculty Vocational Education Norma-Analyaia of Govarlanca 
With Freshman Score on Creativity ae Cover iate 













Squares 


F-r&tio 


Prvaltie 


A. Peer Tl«e 1 


6.95 


4.04 


.04 


B. Fac Contact 1 


22.56 


13.11 


.00 


A. 2 B. 1 


13.80 


8.02 


.00 


C. Stud Vocational Ed Monae 1 


.06 


.03 


.83 


A. Z C. 1 


.81 


.47 


.49 


B. Z C. 1 


.19 


.11 


.74 


A, X 3. Z C. 1 


7.12 


4.14 


.04 


D. Vac Vocational Ed Noras 1 


14.64 


8.50 


.00 


A. Z D. 1 


.30 


.17 


o68 


B. ZD. 1 


3.19 


1.85 


.17 


A. Z B. X D. 1 


1.98 


1.15 


.28 


C. Z D. 1 


2.12 


1.23 


.27 


A. X Z D. 1 


.05 


.03 


.87 


B. Z G. X D. 1 


2.18 


1.27 


.26 


A. Z B. Z C. Z D. 1 


.02 


.01 


.92 


Adjusted ANOVA error 650 


1.72 
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